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A Word of Counsel to the Explorers of 
Palestine. 
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E have a word or two 
of friendly advice to 
offer to our friends the 
Palestine Exploration 
Society. 

The Builder was the 
first journal to set the 
example of doing more 
in the way of calling 
the attention of the 
public to the subject 
of the survey of Pale- 
stine than is involved 
in the mere insertion 
of letters received 


se 


ing a deep and per- 
manent interest in a 
subject so especially 
cognate to those which 
we habitually bring 
before our readers. 
Even architecture 
proper may gain valu- 

’ 2 , able illustration from 
the investigation of such buildings as the Golden 
Gate, and of the characteristic earmarks that 
betoken the masonry of Herod and of Solomon. 
Archzologica! questions of extreme interest are 
also involved, and, above all, the topography of 
the spot which, of all on the surface of our 
planet, is marked by the most venerable sanctity, 
appeared likely to be redeemed from a condition 
of hopeless confusion. It would not have been 
either ungraceful or undeserved if our labours to 
promote the worthy object of the society,— 
labours which to no inconsiderable extent have 
wakened echoes in the columns of several of 
our contemporaries,—had been referred to with 
some expression of gratitude by those interested 
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* 
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localities investigated and to be investigated by | was impossible that such buildings as the walls 
the officers of the survey, together with the/ of ancient Jerusalem should have been destroyed 
reports which have been printed from time to| to below the level of the ground, or even to 
time. These, moreover, should be serially | below the level of the débris caused by the 
numbered, and all details of work should be so | overthrow of the upper part of the walls them- 
described as to admit of immediate reference to | selves. These foundations, then, are in esse: to 
the key-plan, so that all persons in any way | trace them is the first duty of the topographer. 
accustomed to the use of maps should be enabled | That once done, there are many questions that 
readily to comprehend what has been and still | will settle themselves. It is not, for instance, 
may be done. conceivable that when this first step to a restored 

The attention which has been given to a sub-| topography of the city besieged by Titus shall 
ject of minor interest, that of the “complicated | have been taken, we shall find writers con- 
net-work of drains and reservoirs,” which indeed | tinuing to start with the assumption that a 
has been brought before the public in a separate | certain tower is the “ Hippicas” of Josephus. 
and entire work, might have been, we venture | This identification appears to have been arrived 
to think, better bestowed on those topographical | at by the following syllogism :—Josephus says 
questions to which all others are subordinate, | there was @ tower called Hippicus. Here is a 
and the determination of which is the most im-| tower. Ergo, here is Hippicus. Unfortunately 
portant result to be expected from the labours of | for this sort of logic, which people rarely apply 
the explorers. We do not undervalue the im-|to any subjects but those which are in some 
portance of the determination of the depth of | way connected with Scripture, the dimensions, 
the south wall of the Haram beneath the present | no less than the position of the tower in question, 
surface of the rubbish which encumbers the site, | are entirely irreconcileable with the description 
or of the course and mode of junction of the | given by the great Jewish historian of Hippicus. 
wall of Ophel to that of the Haram. The latter The verification of the site of the Holy Sepul- 
are the principal discoveries of value as yet chre is another of the points closely dependent 
made with reference to the main object of the on the determination of the course of the walls. 
search, the identification of the features exist-| We do not say that positive determination is 
‘ing before the Christian era. Monkish Jeru- | thus immediately attainable, but negative is. I/ 














from the officials. We | salem is comparatively uninteresting, our first the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, venerated as 
have done this as feel- aim must be the determination of Scriptural ' guch by unbroken tradition from the date of the 


localities. | appropriately styled “invention” of the cross 
We cannot, therefore, but think that Lieut. by the Empress Helena, be without the wall of 
Warren undervalued the results of his actual | the city,—the wall described by Josephus,—it 
discoveries, when he spoke at the meeting of the | does not necessarily follow that the site is the 
area of the Haram as containing room for much true one. But if it be within the wall, it is cer- 
more than the site of the Temple and the tain that such will not be the case. This, then, 
Tower of Antonia. ‘‘ Space for three such sites” will be one of the first results of this much- 
as that of the Temple, are the words of the needed first part of the survey. 
report. The essential condition of the most successful 
The first point to decide as to this part of the amonnt of the exploration is, to bear in mind 
investigation, a point which to a certain extent what may and what may not be fairly expected 
Lieut. Warren has elucidated, was the true | from its prosecution. It is only by an organized 
character of the masonry surrounding the altar- | direction of all efforts to attain these primary 
shaped hill on which the Temple unquestionably | ends that waste of time, of money, and 
stood. Was it the date of the Crusaders? in of energy will be avoided. Research at 
which case its position would have told us little. | Jerusalem will have a totally different re- 
Was it built by Herod? Did it contain any of , sult from research at Thebes, at Nimroud, 
the work of Solomon? For, if this superb|or at Pompeii. We shall find no historic 
enceinte could be identified with the work of the! sculptures, no palaces buried under their own 
builder of the third, still more with that of the ruins, no indications of the daily life of a popu- 
first, Temple, it follows that we have in its Jation suddenly overwhelmed by the volcanic 
actual dimensions the measurement of the | agency of nature. A few scraps of pottery, a 
“Stadiam” of Josephus, and that the grand few bronze nails, an engraved ring, a Hebrew 
double square, six stadia in circuit, half of which | coin or two, glass fragments of the third 











in the exploration. 

Stimulated by the successive appeals which | 
have been made for its aid, the public has come | 
forward to such an extent as to obviate the need, | 
which appeared at one time to be pressing, for | 
the arrest of the works conducted by Lient. | 
Warren. As each new appeal has been made | 
for contributions, detailed acknowledgements | 
of the sums received have been published, in such | 


contained the Temple, and the other half the! or fourth century of the Christian era,—such 
fortress, accurately coincides with this gigantic are the results that, in the excavation of Jeru- 
walled platform of some 1,800 ft. long by 900 ft. salem, replace the papyri of the Theban tombs, 
wide, | the glass, and ivory, and clay, and metal, of the 

Tho shafts and galleries of Lieut. Warren, in| Assyrian drinking-vessels, and ornaments, and 
enabling him to ascertain the depth at which | domestic utensils, and the clay tablets of their 
the southern and the eastern walls of this | imperishable, though quaint and humble, do- 
quadrangle sprang from the live rock, have mestic records. For the restoration of the 
verified the large dimensions used by Josephus. ‘house of Pansa, or for the reopening of the 


& manner as to be satisfactory to each individual The investigation of the masonry, and the com- 
subscriber; but neither from these successive parison of its characteristics with those of cer- 


amphitheatre, we have to be content with the 
piereing of long-closed galleries under the courts 


lists, nor from the statement made, according to 
the newspaper reports, at the public meeting, 
that the treasurer had something under 2,000. 
in hand, do the actual balance-sheet of the 
Bociety, and précis of the operations, past and 
Projected, of the condnetors of the enterprise, 
Come clearly and fully before the public. The 
Whole matter is somewhat en V'air. Country 
subscribers have been hoping to receive more 
Systematic information in return for their sub- 


Scriptions, and all the interesting speeches of the 


Patrons of the enterprise,—of such men as Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, Mr. Layard, and the Dean 
of Westminster, fail’ to supply that definite pro- 
gramme which it ig desirable to have brought 
before those interested in the support of the 
Undertaking, 

It would be well that all the subscribers 
Should be provided with a block plam of the 


'tain well-known buildings, leave no room to 
doubt the presence in these walls of the work 
both of Herod and of Solomon himself; and 
certitude is thus attained that the altar moun- 
tain ig not, in its present dimensions, the work 
of some unrecorded builder at some unknown 
date, but the repaired remains of the original 
circumvallation raised by the two great Temple- 
building kings. The topographical importance ot 
| this fact is primary, and this is the first definite 
result of the survey. 

The next point, important in itself, and im- 
portant as being that on which all other topo- 
graphical questions must more or less directly 
hinge, is to determine the course of the three 
walls of Josephus. There can be no doubt of 
the prime importance of this desideratum. We 
have already pointed out that, before gun- 


of the Temple, aud the opening to the light of 
day of enormous stones, which seem to have 
been re-cut in the time of Solomon, The severe 
style of ornamentation adopted by a people who 
were forbidden to reproduce animal forms, may 
occasionally make its appearance among the 
ruins, There may possibly occur some memorial 
of the fifty-six years of Assyrian rule. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson entertained a hope of the disinter- 
ment of some Babylonian cylinder or obelisk 
containing Nebuchadnezzar’s own account of 
his conquest. There is a more historically- 
founded hope of the intact preservation of the 
places of sepulture of eleven of the kings of the 
House of David in the bowels of Mount Zion ; 
but it is not in archeological results that the 
survey can be expected to be fruitful. 

On the other hand, in the books of Kings, 








powder was available for military demolition, it 


Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, we have nume- 
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to see is, that all the efforts made and yet to be 
made for the exploration of the Holy Land should 
be so directed by competent and practised intelli- 
gence, and so subordinated to the requirements 
of well-organised method, that we shall, by the 
“ Wars” of Josephus, we have the fullest details | return of the hot weather of 1869, be able to 
preserved in any ancient history of any ancient | point out, fally and distinctly, how much more 
city. Inthe Talmud we have a counterpart of | we know of ancient Jernsalem than we knew ip 
the Holy City itself,—a mass of recoverable | the spring of 1868. 
details hidden under the accumulated rubbish of | ‘I hoped,” wrote a conntry clergyman, who 
centuries. ‘lhe pick and shovel of the excavator | had sent his contribution to the exploration fund 
are the instruments of a new and an indispu-/|in consequence of the statements made in the 
table exegesis applicable to these important | Builder, “ that on subscribing my guinea I might 
tests. But the application must be systematic. | receive any farther accounts. It would, I should 
It is not by ashaft here and a gallery there,—the | think, be worth while to send the letterpress, if 
measurement of a reservoir, or the opening ofan | not the etchings also, to sabscribers. If I knew 
arch, that the light of day will be thrown on | the secretary I should also suggest whether it 
the subject. Isolated and minor discoveries of | would not be worth while to get fifteen or twenty 
this nature are like the feeble ray of light which | copies of photographs boldly printed in colours” 
is thrown from the candle of a solitary visitor on | (meaning copies of fifteen or twenty photographs) 
the roof or sides of some gigantic cavern, the | “ on calico, like those which Elliot Stock lends 
shimmer of a torch on the stalactites of | ont (a great many sets on different subjects) for 
“ Peveril’s Hole” in the Peak. We want the fall popular lectures. The size of these is 4 ft. by 
illumination of the blue lights. We want such a | 3 ft. I should be very willing to give a popular 
combined and organised effort to solve the topo- | lecture on the subject, and no doubt many would 
graphical questions, as shall at once give us|do the same, and popular interest would thus 
the true plan of the city described by Josephus, | be awakened.” 
and taken by Titus. When these historic walls| There is always a delicacy felt in speaking of 
are once dotted in, not as a guess, but as a con- | “honorary” services in any terms than those of 
tinuous certainty, on the excellent ordnance sur- | unqualified gratitude. This is one of the great 
vey, each minor detail will find its proper place, | evils of such a method of conducting any im- 
and assume its due relative importance. The | portant undertaking. For the want of the voice 
completion of the thorough investigation of the | of friendly criticism much is often left undone 
Haram area,—of its northern and its western that might be done with advantage. We are so 
wall, as well as of its honeycomb substructure, | fully of opinion that a debt of gratitude is due to 
and the tracing of the walls of Herod, and of | the energetic man who may be regarded as the 
Nehemiah, are the objects to which all others | father of this enterprise, that we wish dis- 
should be made subservient. | tinctly to state that any remarks we have made 
It is very well to urge the public to support | have been suggested by the wish to strengthen 
the work. We have been glad to lend our own | his hands. We do not see how any competent 
voice to swell the cry for help. We have been | person can be expected to devote gratuitously to 
glad to point out in what widely different por- each a purpose the time, and thought, and unin- 
tions of the public addressed by the newspaper | terrupted attention that are necessary to the 
press are to be found groupsof different character, adequate organisation of the enterprise. A cer- 
each of which claims a peculiar and a special |tain degree of vagueness of object is sure thus 
interest in the exploration of the ancient city. | to supervene. This becomes quite evident from 
To that venerable fellowship—perhaps the most |the speech of Lieut. Warren, “ The explorers 
ancient in the world—wider than either of the | must be content, he feared,” said that officer, 
forms of monotheistic faith—practical in its | “ to be baffled and perplexed for a long time to 
aims and conduct, and bound, by a tie never | come before they could bring out Jerusalem as 
to be forgotten, to venerate the site of the house | it was; for, startling as it might appear, they 
reared without sound of “hammer, or axe,|had not yet a single fixed point from which to 
or any tool of iron,’—we were the first to | commence.” 
indicate the propriety of an appeal which is now Considering the great mass of writing,—we 
beginning to be productive, but which ought) can hardly call it literature,—existing on the 
to be, not dimly indicated, but distinctly and | subject of Jerusalem, the wild guesses, and the 
specially made. To the archwologist and the | impossible assumptions that have what is called 
architect we have pointed out that if the | “authority” to support them, the perplexity of 
discoveries probable in their departments of art | Lieut. Warren is most natural. At the same 
are likely to be few, they would be at once | time it is an unanswerable proof of the import- 
venerable from antiquity and certain in the! ance of the line of conduct which we suggest. 
indications which they will give. A distinct plan of operations should be sketched 
The clergy of the Church of England have! out and communicated to the subscribers; esti- 
not been slow to perceive what volumes of vapid | mates should be attached to the programme, as 
and erroneous comment may be superseded by a/ in all cases of serious engineering undertakings ; 
few well-chosen photographs. The members of the | and it should be understood that the first point to 
Dissenting churches, accustomed to find money to , be carried out is the identification and the sur- 
carry out what they consider to be the true inter- | vey of the foundations of the ancient walls, and 
pretation of the New Testament, only require to| the consequent delineation cf the ground-plan 
have the nature of the explorations made satisfac- | of the Holy City, as it existed when its streets 
torily clear to their minds, in order to make sure | were trodden by— 
that it shall not fail for want of voluntary aid. | vine ** Those blessed feet ‘ 
But though this urgency is a very good thing | Fos cmt ouestienete din iene ee 
in its way, people are apt to become tired of its | 
repetition. They want to be satisfied, not only | 
as co - ayn but as to the good sense, 
with which these contributions are laid out. 
They Go not so much care to know that this | LIFE RISKS IN EDINBURGH. 
shaft is 35 ft. deep, and that 46 ft.,as to under-| Epinsurcu is just now in a vortex of “ move- 
stand what is the course definitely proposed ments” of one description or another. Not to 
by the person responsible for the direction of | speak of political movements, with which we are 
the exploration,—how the monthly progress! not conversant, there are, to begin, the well- 
Carries out that comprehensive and well-digested | known annual games, high-jinks or saturnalia 
design ; and, above all how the main requisite which epring from the decayed embers of the 
of the certain restoration of the block plan of the | annuity-tax (church-rate) agitations, and which 
Jerusalem of the Gospel era—the triple-walled | this year seem to have exploded with uncommon 
city of the great Jewish historian—is steadily | violence in crushing the laudable attempt to 
advancing. Whatever additional information| establish a free public library. In the second 
may have been gathered by those subscribers who | place, there is a great social and sanitary 
had the advantage of hearing the address of Lieut. | movement set agoing for the purpose of eradi- 
Warren, on the occasion of the meeting at Willis’s | cating poverty and extinguishing crime, on the 
Rooms, we have reason to know that sentiments | principles of voluntary association. In the 
such as we have expressed are entertained, and| third place, there is a noble and magnificent 
we think reasonably entertained, by country sub- | effort being made to reconstruct, at the cost of 
scribers. Much has been done—money has been | 100,0001., the ancient and celebrated Medical 
forthcoming in good faith—disinterested energy | Hospital, which has been s0 long and s0 
bas been devoted to a worthy end—personal hononrably identified with the Edinburgh Medi- 


rous details as to the topographical features of 
Jerusalem, that it will be of the utmost interest 
fally to explain. Fewer, but even more interest- 
ing allusions, occur in the first five books of the 
New Testament. In the “ Antiquities,” and in the 














labour has not been shunned by those of our! cal School. We purpose devoting some space to 
the discussion of these two latter subjects; but 
before doing so we wish to clear away some 
rubbish, so to speak, which has been accumu. 


countrymen who have been exposed to all the 
trials of the climate of Palestine, and all the 
toil of labour in the East. What we are anxious 





lating on our hands, and at this moment encum. 
bers our pathway. 

How does it occur that Edinburgh shonld be 
the scene of so many extraordinary and fatal 
accidents? * Now it is an ancient tenement 
filled with inhabitants toppling over in the High. 
street. Then a fire breaks out at the basement 
of a long stair in the Canongate; and the poor 
inmates, deprived of all egress, precipitate 
themselves and their children from the seventh 
story windows. Again, the chimney-stalk of g 
comparatively new tenement in Duke-street ig 
blown over, and crashes through the roof, and al] 
the joisting and flooring of several stories, de. 
stroying the lives of four or five people in itg 
fatal descent. No doubt this accident occurred 
during a storm ; and by certain authorities it ma; 
be assigned to that category of casualties which 
are comprehended under a visitation of Proyi. 
dence! It is just possible that the same excuse 
will be made for the loss of life arising from the 
fall of enormous masses of rock which are ev 
now and then detached from the cliffs with 
which Edinburgh is surrounded. But we must 
confess that, in our opinion, such an excuse 
|is alike insufficient and unwarrantable. We 

have on former occasions been compelled to 
/animadvert on the negligence and want of fore- 
| Sight on the part of the Edinburgh local autho. 
_rities ;—particularly, we may state, in regard to 
‘the fall of that ancient tenement in the High. 
street which had been undermined in the course 
of alterations; and the destruction by fire of 
the Theatre Royal, at which the Dean of Guild, 
Mr. Lorimer, was killed. We are afraid that we 
must continue to hold them responsible in 
‘certain other cases which we now proceed to 
particularise. 
We shall begin with the storm. Our readers 
will remember that on the 24th day of January 
a fearful storm raged over a great part of Scot- 
land, as well as England, which resulted in 
| grievous loss of life, in many painful accidents, 
/and in no small destruction of property. The 
‘fall of the barometer during the previous night 
gave warning of some atmospheric change at 
hand: the sky had become by ten o’clock over- 
cast and lowering; and by twelve o’clock the 
| tempest had set in. It grew in fury till about 
/one o’clock, when there occurred in Edinburgh 
_ the saddest of all the incidents of the storm. A 
_ tall chimney-stalk at the back of the residence 
|of Mr. John Keegan, §.8.C., in Duke-street, was 
| blown down, and, tumbling through the roof, it 
| threw down the whole of the back wall of the 
house, five stories in height, burying six inmates 
in the ruins. It was found, after digging through 
the débris, that four persons had been killed. In 
the upper part of the house a servant had been 
killed and another severely injured; further 
down, Miss Keegan had been killed; and of three 
clerks at work in the lowest apartment, two 
were killed and one narrowly escaped, although 
he was extricated almost unhurt. Several other 
accidents also occurred in Edinburgh, but for- 
tunately in none of them were lives lost. Many 
narrow escapes, however, took place from falling 
chimney-stalks, cans, and bricks; and all the 
streets were strewed with fragments of masonry, 
slates, tiles, and loose mortar. 

It was pointed out in our columns at the time, 
and we desire to reproduce the argument, that 
although this gale, or rather storm, was more 
than commonly severe, the accidents with which 
it has been accompanied are by no means un- 
common. Indeed, they are the very reverse. 
Every year numerous accidents occur from 
chimney-pota and decaying roofs in Edinburgh, 
both in the Old and the New Town; and we do 
not need to inform our Edinburgh readers that 
it does not always require a terrific storm to 
produce the fall of a lofty tenement and a de- 
struction of human life. It is not easy to ac- 
count in a single word for this condition of 
things; but one defect in the Edinburgh munl- 
cipal administration is very conspicuous—there 
is no Building Act in Edinburgh. There seems 
to be no proper supervision, inspection, or regula- 
tion with regard to buildings in force in the city. 
We cannot better describe the Dean of G 
Court, which is popularly supposed to be en- 
trusted with these important duties, than by 
comparing it to the Court of Border Wardens, 
or the man-at-arms in the Lord Mayor's Show. 
It is an institution that has long survived its 
usefulness, and onght to be abrogated. There 
are, we are aware, a city architect in Edinburgh 
(Mr. Cousin), a burgh engineer (Mr. Macpher- 











* See on this head “ A Chapter of Accidents” in ovF 
volume for 1866, 
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son), and last, though not least, a medical officer 
of health (Dr. Littlejohn), all men of standing 
and experience in their respective professions. 
There could hardly an occasion arise, we should 
imagine, in which an official report from either 
or all of these burgh officials would have been 
of greater value. Yet it is a most extraordinary 
thing that no such report ever appeared ; or, if 
it did, it never reached the public through the 
ordinary channels of information, or in the re- 
ports ef the town council proceedings. Indeed, 
so far from “ improving on the occasion,” as 
the fashion is in certain other matters across the 
Tweed, there was a studious, and, as we think, 
culpable desire on the part of the authorities to 
hush the matter up altogether. The only pro- 
fessional, if not authoritative, deliverance the 
emergency called forth, as far as we could dis- 
cover, was @ sort of semi-official article in the 
Scotsman, which was partly transferred to our 
columns at the time, in which the whole theory 
of official responsibility was completely repu- 
diated. At the same time the doctrine was laid 
down that the common law of property on the 
part of the landlord, and the instinct of self- 
preservation on the part of the occupier, com- 
prehended all the principles necessary to foresee 
and provide against such extraordinary and 
fatal calamities. We will not stay to point out 
the preposterous character of such a defence, 
and we have already shown that the highly un- 
warrantable statement with regard to the duties 
with of the burgh engineer was not in accordance 
the local Acts of Parliament, even as compiled by 
the very highest local authority on such matters 
in Edinburgh,—videlicet, the town clerk.* 

This curious dogma of the instinct of self- 
preservation will, we suspect, be equally at 
fault in another class of accidents to which we 
must now refer. Edinburgh, we need scarcely 
say, is a city of comparative altitudes. Like 
ancient Rome in this respect, it is built on hills, 
although we do not know as to seven hills. At 
all events there are plenty of precipitous cliffs 
and jutting rocks overhanging the principal 
thoroughfares, chiefly composed of a porphyritic 
greenstone, sometimes basaltic, as at Samson’s 
Ribs, but more commonly conglomerate, as we 
see them on the cuttings of the Calton Hill and 
Salisbury Crags. The Castle itself is built on a 
bluff intrusive igneous rock having a sheer per- 
pendicular fall on its western shoulder of 200 ft. 
to the lower plateau of Prince’s-street. Prince’s- 
street, again, is 200 ft. feet above the level of 
the sea, while the valley of the Water of Leith 
at Dean Bridge is about 120 ft. lower than this. 
Just at this point an accident occurred the other 
day of which we happen to have mislaid the 
account ; but it wasof this nature. At Randolph 
Cliff a portion of rock, estimated at 100 tons 
weight, fell one evening about seven o’clock into 
the pathway below, causing much anxiety and 
consternation in the neighbourhood. Fortunately, 
no one was passing at the time, so that no 
accidents occurred, and no lives were lost. A 
detachment of policemen were sent to guard the 
spot until the fallen débris was cleared away by 
the authorities. 


Hill, which was severely damaged the other day 
by a similar accident; indeed it may, for any- 
thing we know to the contrary, be at this 
moment as liable to extinction as the ancient 
villa of Lucullus (Castel dell’ Novo), which was 
buried not long ago under the precipitous cliffs 
of Pizzofalcone, near Naples. Now, in the case 
of a dreadful catastrophe like this occurring in 
Edinburgh, we should like to know who is to 
blame. Sach a thing may occur it will be ad- 
mitted. 
“ The oaks of the mountains fall ; 
The mountains themselves decay with years,”’ 

It has been wisely ordained that rocks of every 
description shall slowly disintegrate and subside 
into soils; and this process of weathering is 
always most apparent after a severe winter, or 
rather after a succession of severe frosts. It 


brewery, situated under the cliffs of the Calton | 


to be seen at the windows shrieking madly for 
help, and wringing their hands with indescriba- 
ble anguish and bitterness. It is horrible to 
tell, but it is true, that the wretched and mad- 
dened mothers at length began to throw their 
children over the windows; yet up to this 
moment there was absolutely no appearance of 
the fire-brigade. To collect the fire-brigade in 
Edinburgh is a task of some difficulty and re- 
search, as the firemen do not attend at the sta- 
tions, and are in general occupied with other 
professions. It is melancholy to add that there 
was no fire-escape. Such an invention at that 
time had not penetrated into Scotland, and so 
the process of pitching over the children pro- 
ceeded. At length help of a better kind began 
|to arrive. A soldier, a private dragoon of the 
| Scotch Greys, took command of the crowd. Mr. 
_R. M. Ballantyne was seen to rush through the 





may be safely affirmed that there are no special flames. Mr. Slater brought a long ladder from 
circumstances which render Edinburgh free of | his yard, and with much exertion and after 
the operation of such natural laws, or which | some unsuccessful efforts it was raised against 
absolve her rulers from the guilt of neglecting the wall. A sailor immediately climbed up 
them. Naples, it will be allowed, is as beauti-/and began to rescue the terrified inmates. 
fal, and, we have no doubt, as well governed a | But the ladder was tooshort. One good-looking 
city as Edinburgh; and at Naples there were | married woman, named Ferguson, about thirty 
seventy lives lost. What security, we again ask,| years of age, in a paroxysm of frenzy and 
has Edinburgh against such a dreadful catas- | despair, leaped from the window to the ground ; 
trophe? We are sorry to answer the question land her body, horribly fractured and mangled, 
—there is absolutely none. It is only after the | was in a few moments afterwards transported 
fatal event has occurred that the activities of the | through the crowd to the Royal Infirmary. 
Edinburgh authorities come into play. In | Other poor women were seen aloft clinging to 
such a possible calamity we can imagine the the wall, and holding on to the lintels and the 
Lord Provost and the Lord Dean of Guild | burning windowsills, terrified at the prospect of 
actively engaged in digging up the mutilated | the fatal leap. Several of the inmates were 
corpses of the citizens; and an able report on | unaccounted for; and some, it was found, were 
the expense incurred in the operation presented | suffocated or burning inside the walls. But we 
to the next meeting of the Town Council by the | will not prolong the agonizing scene. At length 
burgh engineer. It is also possible that a day the fire-engines did arrive, but of course there 
of fasting and humiliation might be ordained | was no water. There is very little of that com- 
by the United Presbyterian churches; and most modity to spare in the old town of Edinburgh, 
probable that a Bill would be brought into | as we have often pointed out ; the manufactories 
Parliament by the senior member for Edinburgh | for which the supply is chiefly reserved, lie for 
to prohibit entirely the sale of spirituous liquors | the most part at the outskirts of the city. A 
in Scotland! And so would the municipal con- feeble pressure, however, was somehow got, and 
science be satisfied, and once more go to/ the engines when once under play did excellent 
sleep ! work. We shall venture to pass by the valorous 
Seriously speaking, this is a subject which | exploits of the civic authorities,—the lord provost, 
should at once be seen to. No city in the the magistrates, the town councillors, the town 
empire, if we except the metropolis itself, can | clerk, the lord dean of guild, the burgh engineer, 
boast of so many and such eminent scientific | the superintendent of police,—who all arrived in 
men as Edinburgh; and this is a matter which | due course, and are honourably distinguished in 
scientific men alone can dispose of. It is need- the newspaper reports. Nevertheless, great 
less to expect much knowledge, or even much | complaints were heard, we understand, at the 
foresight or discrimination, at the hands of a| Cross of Edinburgh about this period of the 
corporation which is composed, as we understand, | harassing nature of official life. For it must be 





chiefly of respectable tradesmen. The Lord 
Provost Chambers, one might suppose, would 
constitute an honourable exception; but then- 
his lordship is often in a minority upon public 
questions—as, for example, on a recent occasion 
when the offer of the North British Railway was 
refused; and Prince’s-street, one of the most 
beautiful esplanades in Europe, was selected for 
the site of a vegetable market. 

We shall now say a few words about the fires. 
Towards the close of last year Edinburgh was 
the scene of two or three most disastrous and 





We particularly wish to state that this is not 


calamitous fires; in fact, they are more properly 


an isolated nor an unfrequent occurrence. Not | described as conflagrations. It is hardly neces- 
long ago a huge piece of rock became detached gary to say that there was great destruction of 
at Salisbury Craigs, which overlooks the beauti- | property; we must also tell there were some 
fal valley of the Queen’s Park, from a height of severe and more than usually harrowing cases of 
400 ft. Down it came, thundering and crashing | the loss of life. The circumstances under which 
into the valley, and alighted among a group of those fatal occurrences originated show very 
innocent schoolboys, one of whom was fearfully | little grounds for believing in the wisdom or 
injured, and who afterwards, we believe, died in public spirit of the Edinburgh local government. 
one of the surgical wards of the Royal Infirmary. But our readers shall judge. On the 9th day 


recorded that on the following evening the terri- 
fied authorities were again startled in their sleep 
and aroused from their slumbers by another fire 
of still greater magnitude,—also arising from the 
combustible materials of another dangerous 
trade, which had been long and successfully 
carried on by a distinguished councillor now 
retired from office,—and occurring in another poor 
and densely-populated locality. On this occasion, 
although many severe accidents happened, 
fortunately no lives were lost; for the fire- 
engines were early on the spot, and there was a 
copious supply of water. It is proper to add 
that not long afterwards a fire-escape was pro- 
cured for the city of Edinburgh—not without 
considerable opposition in the town council by 
certain wise and honourable members, who still 
persisted in maintaining that the best fire- 
escape and the highest security that Edinburgh 
possessed was the long staircase of stone ! 








Just suppose this accident. to have happened 
during a gala day when th k was crowded, | 
or at a volunteer review! On another occasion, 
we remember, a mass of rock, weighing 50 tons, 
became detached from the cliffs under the south 
wall of Edinburgh Castle, and fell into the road- 
way of Johnstone-terrace, during the night, with 
& noise like thunder. It was fortunate indeed 
that this fall did occur during the night, for had 
it occurred during the day the loss of life might 
have been appalling. Once more: there is a 


ee 


. Comp. “ A Voice from Edinburgh after the Storm,” 
P. 112, ante, and “The Duties of the Burgh Engineer,” 
P- 215. In this last article a reference is given to the 
ca of the local Acts rogeietng the engineer’s duties, 
which pr nares dig not coincide with the Scotsman’s state- 
ome that he has other and quite different duties to 
ae — Vide the Scotsman, February, 1868. Indeed, it 
the d be very curious if he had. But we must own that 
o duties of the burgh engineer of Edinburgh seem to be 

rather @ complicated character, if we may judge from 

following advertisement which appeared in the 


same un ped, 
mh King’s Stables —Lofte to Let. 





of September, 1867, there was an explosion, 


and consequently a fire, on the premises of a 
firework manufacturer in the Canongate, which 
eventually turned out to be the most shocking 
disaster which it had been our lot for several 
years to record. The results were the death of 
five persons, and dangerous injuries to at least 
nine others. However alarming this dreadful 
explosion was in front, it was in the rear of the 
tenement that its terrible effects began soonest 
to appear. 

Chessel’s-court, notwithstanding its worn and 
dilapidated appearance, is still the most spacious 
court in the Canongate; and the stair leading 
to the floors of the tall tenement entered from 
the court. By this solitary stair it is possible, 
we believe, that such Fy number = 120 human 
beings had ingress and egress to their separate 
Senlelien: and this was barred by a 
terrific flame from the firework-maker’s back 
door. No sooner were the inhabitants of the floors 
above aware that they were imprisoned than 8 





essrs, M‘Lean & 281,—A 
eer’s Office, Police-chambers.”, A act 


at Burgh 


scene of terrible agony occurred. The women were 


ON THE FOREIGN ARTISTS EMPLOYED 
IN ENGLAND DURING THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY, AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON 
BRITISH ART.* 


We now come to an artist of much greater 
importance than Volpe, the excellent Florentine 
painter and architect, Anthonio, or Toto, dell 
Nunziata, in his youth a pupil of Ghirlandaio’s, 
and a formidable rival (“uno sprone che del 
continuo lo pugneva”) to the all-accomp 
Perino dell Vaga. In him we at length meet 
with an artist gifted with special talent for 
architecture. He, like Torrigiano, and probably 
most of the other Italians who entered the ser- 
vice of the king, “was taken [‘ condotto J to 
England by some of the Florentine merchants. : 
There (says Vasari, in his “ Life of Perino dell’ 
Vaga”) Toto executed all his works, “and by 
the king of that province for whom he wrought 








* By Mr. M.D. Wyatt. See p. 423, ante, 
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in architecture (as well as in sculpture and) 
painting), and for whom he built his principal | 
palace, was most handsomely rewarded.” The 
credit is due to my friend the late Mr. Carpenter, | 
of the British Museum, of having been the first 
to notice this passage, and identify Toto with 
the design of Nonesuch. Not only was Nonesuch 
the principal palace built by Henry, but it was the 
only one he can be really said to have built; and 
it was, moreover, so different from all other 
palaces, in England at least, as to have fairly 
earned its cognomen. Toto’s earliest education 
had specially fitted him for dealing with such an 
infinity of allegorical and quasi-pictorial sculp- 
ture as that with which we sbal] find Nonesuch 
to have been adorned ; since his father, in whose 
“ bottega” he was first brought up, obtained hie 
nickname of “Nunziata” from his annually 
furnishing all the quantity of imagery with 
which the Feast of the Annunciation was wont 
to be set forth in a tangible shape at Florence. 
From Mr. Gough Nicbolla, who wrote a capital 
notice of Nonesuch in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
in August, 1837, I borrow the following notice 
of the edifice :— 

“The original and principal structure was of 
two stories, the lower being of substantial and 
well-wronght freestone, and the upper of wood, 

richly adorned and set forth, and garnished 
with a variety of statues, pictares (i. ¢., coloured 
figures in relief), and other artistic forms of 
excellent art and workmanship, and of no small 
cost.’* Its roof was covered with biue slate. 
In the centre, over the gatehouse to the inner 
court, was a clock-turret, and at either end of 
the structure, east and west, was a large tower 
of five stories high, commanding an extensive 
prospect. This singular building remained in 
good condition for more than a century ; for itis 
noticed both by Evelyn and Pepys, in their 
diaries in the year 1665, when it was temporarily 
occupied by the office of the Exchequer during 
the prevalence of the plague in London. ‘I 
took (says Evelyn) an exact view of the plaster 
statues and bas-relievos inserted “twixt the 
timbers and punchions of the outside walls of 
the court, which must needs have been the work 
of some celebrated Italian. I much admired 
how it lasted so well and intire since the time of 
Henry VIII., exposed as they are to the air, and 
pity it is they are not taken out and preserved 
in some dry place: a gallery would become them. | 
There are some mezzo-relievos as big as the life. | 
The story is of the heathem gods, emblems, | 
compartments, &c. The palace consists of two 
courts, of whieh the first is of stone, castle-like 
(built in the reign of Elizabeth), by the Lord | 
Lumley; the other of timber, a Gothic fabric, 
but these walls incomparably beantified. I ob-— 
served that the appearing timber punchions, 
entrelices, &c., were all so covered with scales of 
slate, that it seemed carved in the wood and 
painted, the slate fastened on the timbers in 
pretty figures, that has, like a coat of armoar, 
preserved it from rotting. There stand in the 
garden two handsome stone pyramids.’ Pepys 
describes the same features as ‘ figures of stories 
and good painting of Rubens’s or Holbein’s 
doing ; and one great thing is, that most of the 
house is covered,—I mean the posts and quar- 
tera in the walls,—with lead, and gilded.’ 

In the earliest description of Nonesuch, that 
published in Braun’s ‘ Civitiates, 15582, it is 
stated that Henry VIII. ‘procured many ex- 
cellent artificers, architects, sculptors, and 
statuaries, as well Italians, French, and Datch 
as natives, who all applied to the ornament of 
this mansion the finest and most curious ski!] 
they possessed in their several arts, embellishing 
it within and without with magnificent statues, 
some of which vividly represent the antiquities 
of Rome, and some surpass them ’—terme which 
are echoed by Camden in his ‘ Britannia,’ who 
declares that Nonesuch was ‘bailt with so much 
splendor and elegance that it stands a monu- 
ment of art, and you would think the whole 
science of architecture exhausted on this one 
building. It hes euch a profusion of animated 
statues and finished pieces of art, rivalling the 
monuments of ancieut Rome itself, that it justly 
receives and maintains its name from them.’ 

Henry VIIL. did not commence the erection 
of Nonesuch befure 1538, for it was in that year 
that he acquired the site, previously called Cud- 
dington. It was still unfinished at his death, 
and remained so during the reign of Edward VI., 
but in that of Mary it was completed by the 
Earl of Arundel, ‘after the first intent and 
meaning of the said king his old maister,’ and 





* Survey of the Parliamentary Commissioners in 1650. 


| ward VI. (1552). 


exchange for o.her property.” | a ‘ a 
Fortunately, we may form a good idea of the | England, and set the fashion of the rich coloured 
aspect of Nonesach from early prints, the most | decoration subsequently followed in the 
important illustration being the view taken by | Elizabethan bouses. Purity of style, however, 
George Hoefaagel in 1582, an impression of of painted arabesque never seems to have ob. 
which is amongst the choice engravings shown tained to any great extent in England. The 
in the King’s Library of the British Museum. King’s notion of decorative painting seems to 
Ia whatever capacity Toto may have worked for bave been divided between heraldic insignia and 
the king, in the records he is always described | fantastic “ imprese” oremblems. He was par. 
as “paynter,” and he ultimately held the ap- ticalarly fond of ordering the introduction of the 
pointment of “serjeant psynter.” In the ac- “ Kynges bestes,” and the King’s or the Queen's 
counts he is always associated with “ Bartilmew | “ wordes,” with - knotys” and “ badgys ;” and 
Penne” (Bartolomeo l’enui), another Fiorentine, | the royal vagaries in this way frequently go far 
with whom, no doubt, he generally worked. to spoil the designs even of the accomplished 
Mach discussion has taken place amongst the Holbein. He appears, nevertheless, to have 
learned as to the identity of this Bartolomeo kept some skilful Italian decorative painters 
Penni with the Luca Penni, brother-in-law to about him; and no doubt the miniaturist Ellis, 
Perivo dell Vaga, mentioned by Vasari as having Alice, or Alye Carmylion Millyner, otherwise 
entered the service of Hemry VIII. In spite of | Elisa Carmillione Milanesa, who was in his ser- 
Vasari, I am inelined to believe that they were vice from 1523 to 1548, was well versed in the 
two individuais of the seme family, Luea being fine decorative style of Northern Italy and the 
in the service of Francis 1, and Bartolomeo in school of Leonardo and Laini. 
that of Henry VIII. Like Inigo Jones subse-| Girolamo da Treviso, by whom the fine altar- 
quently, Toto was an ingenious designer of piece representing “the Madonna and Child 
“ masgues and entries,” as his father had been enthroned with Saints and Angels,” in our 
before him. | National Gallery, was painted, and who stands 
If Bartolomeo even were Luca, neither is to next upon our list, was born at Treviso, in 1497, 
be confounded with another Lace, a painter of Having failed, as it is related by Vasari, ina 
Leyden, who came over here with a large competition at Genoa with Perino del Vaga, 
family, tempted by the reports: of Henry’s mag- about 1530, he quitted his native country and 
nificence. At least so says Walpole, whose entered the service of “blaff Harry,” as a 
error in confusing this Lucas with Cornelius “ magister tormentoram,” or engineer. He was 
Hayes, whose name occurs in a |ist of new year’s killed by a cannon-ball in the year 1544, at the 
gifts for the thirtieth year of Henry’s reign, in siege of Boulogne. Henry having failed in in- 
which mention is made of a silver eup given to | duci Raffaelle to visit England, had to con- 
Hans Holbein, made by “ Cornelii,’ has been tent himself with Trevisano, who was one of the 
pointed out by Mr. Franks in the “ Archwologia,” closest imitators of the great Urbimese, not in 
vol. xxxix., page 8. | his painting only but im his architectural and 
We now come to an artist whose ability must | decorative studies as well. His knowledge of 
have been first-rate—Nicholas of Medena, gene- | engineering was, however, his special recom- 
rally described in the accounts as “ kerver.” He mendation to the king, and led to his employ- 
appears to have entered the king’s service in | ment at a large salary and to his most honour- 
1537, and to have continued attached to the able entertainment by his master, whom he 
Court at any rate as late as the fifth of Ed- | delighted with “alcune prove d'edifiais ingegnost 
He made the royal effigy (the cavati da altri in Toscana e per Italia.” 
“picture,” as Macbhyn calls it) which sur-, But for his inopportune and early death at the 


_mounted the king’s coffin at his death ; and Mr. ageof thirty-seven only, Girolamo would probably 


Nicholls hag unearthed, inter alia, a curious de- have done more for architecture in England than 
scription of a contemporary work of art as “by any of his jes who ised in this 
Modeno a feire picture” (no doubt earving, country. With him closes the list of Italians, 
the term “picture” being constantly used predecessors, contemporaries, and rivals of 


to describe basso and alto relieves), “ paynted Holbein in England; and it remains for us now 
,of the Frenche King his hoole personage, sett in | to trace rapidly natives of other countries who 


a frame of wodde.” This entry has assisted Mr. fall into the same general category. I cannot, 
Scharf in identify ing as by Modeno the beantifal however, but preface my notes on this portion of 
litle figure of Henry VIII. standing om the my theme by drawing attention to the notable 
capital of an Ionic column, exqnisitely carved in deficiency of the supply of artists or art-work- 
hone stone in very high relief, which formed one men from France. One can only attribute this 
of the greatest of the Strawberry-hill treasures. to the combination of several! accidents—Ist, the 
It is now in the possession of Mr. Dent, of Sude-| greater fame of the Italian schools; 2nd, the 
ley Castle. In spite of its diminutive size, Mr. influence of the Italian merchants resident in 
Scharf recognizes it as one of “the noblest re- London; 3rd, the old tendency of Fiemings to 
presentations of King Henry in existence.” It suck the golden eggs of Britain ; 4th, the rivalry 
once belonged to the Arundel collection, and of the merchants of the Steleyard with those 
afterwards to Lady Betty Germaine; it bears, from Italy; and 5th, the King’s jealousy of 
therefore, a good pedigree. From identity of Francis I. and the French. 
style Mr. Scharf also attributes to Medeno,a § When Holbein visited England, bringing with 
fine circular medallion of stone in high relief in him his letter of introduction from Erasmus to 
the Long Gallery at Hampton Court, which has Sir Thomas More, in probably the year 1526, he 
been hitherto associated with the name of Tor- was himself bat thirty-two years of age, King 
rigiano. I cannot help thinking that the beau- Henry VIII. being four years his senior, and 
tiful statuette of St. George and the Dragon having occupied the throne since 1509, At the 
standing on a fine cinque-cento pedestal, carved date of his arrival, although one John Browne 
in wood and gilt and painted, in the collection of held the office of serjeant painter to his Majesty, 
Mr. Louis Huth, is by the same hand, if not by the really ablest artist resident in this country 
Rovezzano (see ante, page 425) or Torrigiano. — appears to have Lake Hornebolt of Ghent.* 
Of Ambrose, “paynter to the Queen of This clever pain father, Gerard, and his 
Navarre,” I have been able only to find that on sister Susanna, were both residents in England 
the 13th of June, 1532, he received some twenty before the year 1529, and such was the talent of 
crowns “ for bringing of a picture to the King’s the lady especially, that Albert Diirer records in 
Grace to Eltham.” Ié is not probable that such |his diary, that when he visited her father in 
an artist would have visited this country with- | Antwerp in 1521 :—“Item. Master Gerard, the 
out desiring and receiving some employment illuminator, has a little daughter about eighteen 
from so liberal a patron as Henry VIII. bore the years old, named Susanna, who has illumiv 
reputation of being throughout Europe; bat of a little leaf, a Saviour, for whieh I have given 
what nature any such employment he may have |a florin. It isa great wonder that a woman can 
obtained was, or what status Ambrose himself|do so much.”  Guicciardinit is scarcely less 
occupied a8 an artist, I have been unable te dis- | emphatic when he declares “that so excellent 
cover. was ehe in illumination, that the great King 





Of not much greater note appear to have been 
the three Bernardi,—viz., Theodore the father, 
and Antony and Lambert his two sons. They 
| were all brought to England in 1519 by Bishop 
Sherbarne, and employed by him on several 
| pictures illustrating the history of the diocese of 


| Chichester, which in a sadly repainted and muti- 
lated form have descended to our days, Dalla- 
| Way cousiders that the chambers in Coudray 


Henry VIII, with noble gifts and abundant 
provisions, enticed her to England, where she 
lived many years in great favour and estimation 
with all the Court; and there, finally, she died 





* Specimens of Hornebelt’s ability may be examined 
in the shape of twenty-one ings of allegorical sub- 
Soop abdediatenadiedon of the Bextish Museum dunng 


+ Descrittione di tutti i paesi Bassi. 
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rich and honoured.” Susanna’s great rival as a 
miniature painter, in addition to ElizaOarmiilione, 
already noticed, was Lavinia Teerlinck, daughter 
of Simon Benninck, of Antwerp, best known as 
Simon of Bruges. Mr. J. G. Nicholls, in his 
admirable essay in the “ Archwologia,” “On the 
Contemporaries and Successors of Holbein,” has 
given many interesting particulars touching this 
lady, and her ultimately great popularity with 
Queen Elizabeth, whom she painted many times, 
and from whom she received in return many 
valuable presents of gilt plate. She also was 
one of Henry VIII.’s importations. We hear 
further of a very clever female artist in the 
same style, one Katherine Maynors, of Antwerp. 
She was, no doubt, thoroughly imbued with 
Holbeinism, as her brother Harry was one of 
his most intimate friends. 

The extension of the arte of printing and 
engraving diverted these able female artists 
from their original vocation, the embellishment 
‘of manuscripts for royal libraries, and no doubt 
induced them to turn their attention to the 
delightfal practice of miniature portrait paint- 
ing. So transcendant is the merit of the finest 
miniatures of Henry VIII.’s time, that writers 
of art have, until quite recently, been willing to 
attribute them to no other hand than that of 
the immortal Holbein himself. The important 
discovery in February, 1861, of that artist’s will 
by Mr. W. H. Black,* and the fixture thereby of 
the date of his death in 1543,—eleven years 
earlier than the date at which it had been pre- 
viously believed to have taken place,—have 
imposed upon cognoscenti the burden of discover- 
ing by whom the works were done, which, clearly 
referable to the eleven years in question, had been 
previously unhesitatingly ascribed to Holbein. 
Among these are many miniatures of the highest 


excellence, the merit of the execution of which | about eighteen, he removed with his father to 


must now be restored to their rightful owners 


above enumerated—clever descendants of the | of mach which appeared inscrutable, and to ao- 
great missal painters of Italy and Burgundy. | count for Holbein’s having acquired in early 
The conclusion is then forced upon us, that the | youth that universality of practice which dis- 
same hands which painted the miniatures of | tinguished his maturity, and which specially 


these eleven years must have done those which 


exactly correspond with them, and which must | need scarcely remind you, that as one of the 
have been completed before Holbein’s death. | most considerable of the old imperial free cities 
Away, then, melts the tradition, which was never | of Germany, Augsburg shared with Nuremburg | both s 


of recent memoirs of him, published both at 
home and abroad, leave little or nothing unillus- 
trated on that head. His peculiar interest to 
us is his genius as a designer, and the impetus 
given by his example and practice in substi- 
tuting fresh models of beautiful form for the 
feeble mannerisms into which Gothic art had 
sunk at the date of his arrival in this country. 
This took place in the year 1526, Holbein being 
at that time in his twenty-eighth year. He 
came to us from Basle, where he had been prac- 
tising designing in all ita branches for about ten. 





often touched up with gold: several of them are 
designed for enamelling in high relief. 

It ought to be remarked that there are certain 
circlete with groups of figures in them “on im- 
presse” and jewels introduced; these might 
possibly be intended for “ enseigns,” to be worn 
in the hat. No one can fail to be strack in 
looking over this book with the great use evi- 
dently intended to be made of niello, or black 
in-lay, an art then exceedingly popular in Italy, 
through Maso Finiguerra, Peregrino da Cesena, 
&o. ; in fact, it is used in nearly every one of the 


years. The existence of many works at Basle designs. This, no doubt, was an Augsburg 
referrible to this period induced, until compara- novelty, borrowed from Italy, and popularised 
tively recently, the not unnatural supposition by Holbein and others ; indeed much jewelry 
that Hans Holbein was a native of that city. of the age shows this peculiarity. Another most 
The only difficulty which this theory presented noticeable point in these designs is their entire 
was the very great one of discovering from and absolute freedom from any trace of Gothic 
whom he could, if reared at Basle, have received manner. Holbein no doubt derived great ad- 
the peculiar education in art which made him a vantage from the works carried on around him 
great master at so early an age as from eighteen by the various admirable Italian masters of 
to twenty. That term may surely be applied to ornament, by whom, as we have seen, Henry 
one who united at so early an age, in sucha had surrounded himself. Many of the objects, 
place as Basle, and at almost the beginning of designs for which are contained in the volume 
the sixteenth century, the following qualities :— under discussion, were no doubt intended for the 
@ competent knowledge of the theory and new year’s gifts, with which kiogs, nobles, and 
practice of drawing and painting; an unerring commoners annually reciprocated expressions of 
eye and thoroughly-trained hand; a mastery good-will, and with the particulars of which the 
over the rules of composition and design on the Royal and other accounts of the period are 
best Italian traditions; an acquaintance with teeming. 

the forms and proportions of classical architeo- | In all these beautiful designs, and indeed in 
ture and ornament ; a thorough technical facility all the accessories introduced in his pictures, 
in applying art to industries demanding specific | the artist has proved his clear practical ac- 


design, and a pliant facility which enabled him to 


lend himself to each conventional form of design, 
as though that particular form had been his 
individual specialty. Happily the demonstration 
by Dr. Passavant, in 1846, that Holbein had been 
reared in Augsburg, from whence, at the age of 


Basle, “came to the front” to solve the mystery 


brings him within our notice this evening. I 





quaintance with the technical processes by 
which he contemplated the realisation of the 
effect he aimed at. Nothing is left vague; and 
the artisan is, as it were, taken by the hand and 
aided by the designer, instead of feeling himself 
hampered (as is too often the case in modern 
designs) by the impracticability of successfully 
rendering the effect of the working drawing by 
any process known to either the workman or 
the dranghtsman. 

While rendering all due tribute to the masterly 
power of the inventor, justice should also be 
done to the executants, who must, for the fitting 
elaboration of such complex and ambitious de- 
signs, involving the combination of ornament 
ial and chased in the round, with 


very satisfactory, although universally accepted, | the first extension of commercial and manufac- the human figure nade, and in vigorous action, 
that Holbein was the great founder of our | turing energy from Italy Northwards and towards | have been craftemen of no mean skill. Let us 
national school of miniature painting, ultimately | the West. The princely mercantile houses of | now endeavour to see who some of these were. 
made so illustrious by the Hilliards, Olivers, and | the Fuggers and the Welsers rivalled the Bardi |The King’s leading goldsmith, by whom, no 
Coopers. Fortunately his reputation needs no | and the Medicis in the vastness of their opera- doubt, Holbein’s splendid designs for plate were 
borrowed plumes, and there is quite enough left | tions, and in the encouragement they gave to art chiefly executed, was “ John Anwarpe,” or John of 


to prove his just title to the admiration and | and artists. 


estimation in which he ever has been, and must 
always be, revered as one of the ablest artists 
who ever lived. The artistic quality he possessed 


They brought to Augsburg the) 


Antwerp, who was one of the witnesses to his 


handicrafts as well as the products of Milan, will, and to whom he died indebted in the sam 
Florence, Venice, and Genoa, and preceded the of six pounds, no small amount in those days 
rest of Europe in disseminating the principles and in comparison with his own yearly salary 


in the highest degree was, I consider, the in-| of the application of the types of Renaissance from the King of thirty pounds only. Some of 


tensity with which he realised “form.” Able 
master as he was of delineation, what gives the | 





form to architecture and industrial art. This his other designs for precious arms, &c., may 
was the hot-bed in which the budding genius of probably have been wrought by another witness 


stamp of enduring truth to his work is the! Hans Holbein was forced, and here it was that to his will, Anthoney Snecher, “armerer,” who 
feeling of assurance his delineation conveys to| he learnt, like the most famous contemporary is considered. by Mr. Franks* to have been one 
the mind of the spectator, that what he has Italians, how to apply his dexterity and readiness of the “Almayne” or German art-workmen 


drawn from life was the “ vera effigies” of what 
he saw; that what he designed could never 
be executed with equal propriety in any other 
way than as his drawing defined it. There is 
never any uncertainty as to his intention or 
meaning. What he says was, was,—what he | 
says should be, should be. In this precise | 
conception of pure form, and power of conveying 
his own sense of it to others, he stood upon the 
same platform as the men to whose 
Universal genins I have already alluded—Albert 
Diirer and Leonardo da Vinci. The artist who 
possesses in a high degree any such power as that | 
I have attempted to define, must of necessity 





in design to every possible theme. In fresco, employed at the King’s palace at Greenwich. 
oil, stained-glass painting, designing for the early Others of this band, probably Augsbargers, as 
printers, Froben and Bebelius of Basle, Treschel Holbein himself was, since they were the best of 
of Lyons, and at a later date probably, Pynson al] German armourers, whose names have been 
in England, wood-blocks, title-pages, borders lost to us, may have execated such objects as 
and alphabets, making working drawings for the daggers, &c., 1 have attempted to describe. 


jewellers, metal workers, weavers, tapestry Of other foreigners whose names are recorded 


workers, wood and stone carvings, and even in the traditions of other branches of production, 

for masons and carpenters, he exercised him- and who may have worked for the King from 

self freely during his residence at Basle, and Holbein’s designs, the most worthy mentioned 

so much to the delight of the citizens, that great were Jan Mustyan, a native of Enghien, 

efforts were made to recall him even after he Henry VIIL’s arras maker, John de Mayne, hig 

had taken root in this country. engraver, and Richard Atsyll, his precious stone 
It would be beside my present object to dwell and cameo cutter. 


have the requisite aptitude for success in either upon the circumstances of his life, his friendship | 


It is curious that the high estimate of the 


painting architecture, or sculpture, or all three ;| with Erasmus, by whom he was introduced to technical powers of Holbein in every depart- 
since the power in question lies at the root of and Sir Thomas More—his employment by Henry ment, his universal practical aptitude, in fact, 
8 indispeneable to the satis practice of | ViIl—and the portraits and pictures he exe- which the scanty relics of his working drawings, 
either or all. Architects will do well to look | cuted for the king and others. My aim is to preserved here and at Basle, vindicate on all 
Carnestly at such reliques as time has spared of recall to youthe evidences we are fortunate enough occasions, is corroborated by the epithet applied 
the genius of Diirer, Da Vinci, and especially of ‘to still possess of his admirable talents as a to him im an interesting letter from Erasmas in- 


Hans Holbein, since, so far as I know, they were 
the best makers of working drawings who ever 
lived. Of whatever they drew they gave every | 
characteristic, and their slightest sketches never | 
fail to mark essentials and to omit secondaries | 


designer. First and foremost amongst such evi- troducing him to Peter Aigidius, wherein he 
dences, as exhibiting the wide range of his describes him simply as an “ insignis artifex, 


| powers, must be placed the invaluable small { ¢. not painter, nor architect, nor sculptor, but 


octavo volume of designs, privcipally for jewel- | simple workman—master of all crafts, the true 
lers’ and cutlers’ work, which is ed magister “artium,” answering to “ the maker 


of form and expression. How often in archi-| amongst the Sloane MSS. inthe British Museum. of the Greeks. 


tects’, Painters’, and sculptors’ studies i 
reverse the case. 
Happily there is no need now to dwell upon 
bein’s career as a painter, for the excellence 
rete 
* Seo the “ Arcbmologia,” vol. xxxix., in which the 
Pra, the will, and Mr, Black’s, Mr. Nicholls’s, Mr. 
§, and Mr. Scharf"s comments on the altered aspect 








th 2 " 2 
ftrow by it upon contemporary art history are printed Some of the jewels are entirely coloured, and are 


In architecture I would not wish to detract 


subjects, mounted upon twenty-nine pieces of from Holbein’s merit; but we have seen, from 


eard-board. The designs are for the most part the number of different able Italians employed 
drawn with a pen with black ink, and then some | by Henry VIII. before the date of Holbeim’s 
slight touches of brown have been put on for the | arrival in this country, how much reason there 
shadows. is to doubt Walpole’s assertion that “the begin- 

Most of the designs have the ning of reformation in building seems owing to 
blackened, the ornaments being left in white. 


This precious little book contains as many as 182 








® Discovery of the will of Haus Holbein, 
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Holbein.” Of his work, so far as I know, one 
specimen only remains, viz., the porch or 
“loggia” at Wilton. I cannot admit this, nor 
indeed has it ever been so considered, as beauti- 
fal, but it is at any rate free from any admixture 
of Gothic detail. Of the two gates he designed 
for the king at Whitehall, now removed, plates 
are given in the “ Vetusta Monumenta.” One 
of the Whitehall gates was built in glazed bricks, 
in different colours, and was decorated with 
four large circular medallions of busts in terra- 
cotta, possibly the work of Rovezzano, or one of 
the other Italians skilled in the processes of 
Luca della Robbia and the majolica makers of 
Northern Italy. I have already alluded to the 
existence of medallions of a somewhat similar 
kind at Hampton Conrt and St. Donat’s Castle, 
Glamorgansbire, as well as in great quantities in 
the king’s private collection. 

One can feel but little surprised at the redan- 
dancy of these “tables in erthe,” since not only 


were many doubtless brought to this country | 


nomination unless he had already proved his | 
capabilities to that petulant monarch’s satis- 
faction. This view is supported by the terms in 
which the king granted him in the same year a 
special fee of 2s. per diem. He gives it of his 
“ assured knowledge,” as well as “ mere motion,” 
and further, “in consideratione boni et fidelis 
servitn quod dilectus servicus noster Johannes 
de Padua nobis in architectura, ac alius in re 
musica inventis impendit ac impendere intendit.” 
We thus find that he had won upon the king’s 


be no doubt that they were well acquainted with 
ornament and decoration; but we remain with. 
out evidence of their having ever practised 
design, or influenced contemporary architecture 
otherwise than as skilful draughtsmen cannot at 
any time avoid doing. Their main efforts were 
certainly devoted to portraiture, and there wag 
unquestionably a falling away from the grand 
activity in monumental art which distinguished 
the whole reign of Henry VIII. Even deco. 
rative painting flourished but little under the 





good graces by his musical, no less than by his | auspices of Edward VI. 

architectural skill. Moreover, the works at| In Queen Mary’s reign ‘we come to Sir 
Nonsuch were far from being complete at that Antonio More, who was a native of Utrecht and 
date. After the king’s death, Giovanni probably | scholar of Jan Schorel. Originally in the service 
entered the service of the Protector Somerset, | of Philip II. of Spain, he was sent to England to 
for whom he carried out the magnificent palace | draw Queen Mary’s portrait, which he did ina 
in the Strand, which was left in a very incom- | very courtier-like manner. At the end of her 
plete state when the once all-powerful noble met reign he followed Philip to Spain, whence ulti. 
his untimely end upon the scaffold. mately, getting into disgrace, he returned to the 





Beyond his work at Somerset House, which Netherlands, under the patrunage of the Duke 
appears to be well authenticated, I must confess | of Alva. He is believed to have died in 1573, 


from Italy, where, at the beginning of the six- | that much which has been attributed to John of | He painted in Holbein’s manner, but often neg. 


teenth century, the productions of Luca della 
Robbia and his suceessors, as well as those of 


Padua appears to me apocryphal, and Longleat, | lected to put his name to his performances, 
especially, scarcely answers to one’s expectation |They are consequently difficult to recognize. 


the ordinary majolica manufacturers, enjoyed | of what a regularly-educated Italian architect’s He principally painted portraits, but also exe- 


the highest vogue; but it has been recorded | work was likely to have been. The necessity for 
that many Italians, skilled in all the contempo-| such education began to be seriously felt in 
rary ceramic processes of their country, quitted | England even before the supposed date of the | 
it to practise their art in other parts of Europe. commencement of Longleat (1567), since aad | 
Thus we know that one of the “ Castel Durante” early as 1550 John Shute was sent to Italy ex- | 


artists, Guido di Savino, and his two sons, made 
majolica at Antwerp during the earliest years of 
the century. 

What further architectural works Holbein'may 
have done can now scarcely be traced. There is, 
however, one very important one, which has not 
hitherto, so far as I am aware, been ascribed to 
him, but which, from internal evidence, I can- 
not hesitate to believe must have been executed 
from his designs. I refer to the splendid wood- 


work of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. In | 


its way, it is a model of Renaissance wood-. 
carving, revealing in every arabesque, and espe- | 
cially in the ornaments of the lunettes, the pecu- | 
liarities of classical form as they were first, if I 
may use the expression, translated from the 
Italian into German by Albert Durer, Altdorffer, | 
Peter Vischer, and others, including Holbein. | 
A comparison of this work with the detail shown 
upon his admirable design for a richly and | 
highly-elaborated chimney-piece, having on it 
the arms, &c., of Henry VIIL., probably executed 
for one of his palaces, drawn with the pen, and 
washed with Indian ink and colour—from the 
collections of Richardson and Horace Walpole— | 
now in the print-room of the British Museum, | 
will at once, I think, serve to establish the | 
identity between the designers of one and the 
other monument. 

In judging of the influence exercised on archi- 
tecture and the industrial arts, of which archi- 
tecture must ever have been and be the foster- 
mother, by such men as Holbein and the Italians | 
of whom mention has been made, it should ever 
be remembered that our impressions are derived, | 
not from all they did, but from the “ disjecta 
membra” alone of their greatness which time 


and tradition have spared to us. 


With Holbein’s death, now clearly ascertained | 
to have taken place in 1543, perished the last 
of the great artists whose talents were trained 
on the old Italian system of art-education to 
fructify in every field, and to yield fruit of every 
variety. From that time forwards,in this country | 
at least, painters were painters, sculptors sculp- | 
tors, and architects architects; but the great 
masters of arts, to whom form was everything, 
and the medium by which it was to be expressed | 
a matter of comparative indifference, fade from | 
the range of historic vision. 

No research has yet clearly made ont who 
* Johannes de Padua,” the celebrated architect 
who mainly took the place of Holbein as 
Henry VIII.’s chief engineer, really was. The 
earliest document referring to him appears to 
be the patent which appointed him “ Devizor of 
his Majesty’s Buildings,” in 1544—the year after 
Holbein’s death. Mr. Wornum, in a note, sup- 
plementary to one by Dallaway on the subject, 
states the fact that it was in this same year that 
Girolamo da Trevigi, the former official architect 
to the king, met his death. He hence infers 
that Giovanni succeeded to Girolamo. Dallaway 
observes that in the above year Henry had com- 
pleted his palaces, and “little more could have 
been done before his death in 1547.” I think it 
would be altogether wrong to assume from this 
that John of Padua did nothing for the king 
before the date of his appointment by patent, 


pressly to study architecture, by John Dudley 
Duke of Northumberland. As Dallaway re- 
marks, John Shute, on his return in 1563, pub- 
lished the first scientific book on architecture 


cuted some few historical pictures. 
In Queen 'Mary’s reign we had another ex- 
cellent foreign artist here for a short time, who 


| was by many of his contemporaries regarded as 


rivalling Titian, even as a colourist, in spite of 
the strange extravagancies of disposition and 
manner which gained him the cognomen of 
* zotte,’ or fool. Our hero, Justus van Cleef, 
Mr. Wornum believes to have died in 1556, and 


which appeared in our language. His principal | not in 1536, as has been usually supposed. Van 
foreign rival was apparently Theodore Have of | Mander’s story of the artist’s insanity having 
Cleves. He is honourably mentioned in the | been occasioned by his disappointment at the 
annals of Caius College,'Cambridge, as the author | failure of his introduction by Antonio More to 
of the pillar and stone erected in Dr. Caius | Philip IL. of Spain when he came to England to 
Court (“ hexa contedron toto solartis decoratum”’), | marry Queen Mary, and which event took place 
of exquisite and wonderful workmanship, bear- | in 1554, farnishes a strong corroboration of the 
ing sixty dials (horologia). He is further on| probability that his death did not occur until the 
stated to have been “an excellent artist and later of the two above-mentioned dates. Doubt 
celebrated professor of architecture,” and he is | has arisen as to the nationality of a contemporary 
supposed (on, I think, good grounds) to have | of Van Cleef’s, the Nicholas Lyzarde (probably 





| Shute’s return from Italy and the speedy dis- 


been “ the architect” to whom Dr. Caius had in Lizardi), who was a leading court painter from 


his lifetime prescribed “the exact model and | 
pattern ” to which his celebrated Gate of Honour 
(completed in 1574, after the doctor’s death) | 
was “curiously worked” in “ squared and hard 
stone.” I need scarcely recall to my readers 
the strict and pure classicality of this interest- 
ing specimen of pedantry. It is a singular illus- 
tration of the multwm in parvo system which 
may frequently be found in Flemish work, and 
is strictly and perfectly monumental in every 
respect except size. 

With Have’s work and Caius’s death, with 





semination in England of the general treatises | 
upon architecture which began to be multiplied | 


1547 till his death in 1571. 

Lucas de Heere, whose allegorical picture of 
Queen Elizabeth at Hampton Court with the 
date of 1569, will no doubt be remembered by 
my hearers, was born in 1534. His father was 
a good sculptor and architect, and ultimately 
placed his son under Franz Floris. He became 
a good designer, and worked for the tapestry 
weavers and glass-painters. I cannot find, how- 
ever, that he did anything but paint portraits in 
this country. 

Although after Lucas de Heere many dis- 
tinguished foreign artists worked in England up 
to the end of the century—such as Frederigo 
Zucchero, a decorative painter of great facility ; 


on the Continent after the middle of the six- Cornelius Ketel, who painted in public with his 
teenth century, the necessity for the employment | feet; and Mark Gerrard, a clever general dc- 
of foreigners in this country as architects and signer, whose portraits of Queen Elizabeth will 
designers no longer existed, and in their place | be in your memory; Henry Cornelius Vroom, 
there grew up the native school which, headed | who made the cartoons for the Spanish Armada 
by John Thorpe, soon increased: so that before tapestries burnt in the fire of the Houses of 
the end of the century, numerous as the Parliament; Petruchio Ubaldini, the last of the 
foreigners may have been who were employed illuminators attached to the Court, &c.—it would 
as painters and in some other branches of art, | profit us little to dwell upon their works or 





since he would scarcely have obtained his formal 


none of any great importance beyond those 
already alluded to seem to have practised as_ 
general designers or architects. Still, although | 
not so practising, many foreigners helped to, 
maintain the “prestige” with which all the | 
forms of Renaissance art popular in the other 
countries of Europe had come to be regarded in 
England. A brief allusion tothe principal amongst 
the great family may, therefore, suffice for our 
immediate purposes. Those who wish for full 
details may be referred to the pages of Walpole 
and Dallaway, with the admirable corrections of 
Messrs. Franks, Gough Nicholls, and Scharf ina 
recent volume (the thirty-ninth) of the “ Ar- 
chwologia.” The leading foreign painters to 
whom the portraits supposed to have been 
painted by Holbein between the year 1543, in 
which he has recently been proved to have died, 
and the year 1554,in which until recently he 
had been supposed to have died, were the three 
following: Johannes Corvus of Flanders, Ger- 
berius Fleccus—or, as he is occasionally called, 
Gervas Flick, Fliccus, or Fliccius—of Germany, 
and Guilim Stretes, a very able artist, whose 
principal works may be referred to the reign of 
Henry’s successor. From the great care and 
accuracy with which personal jewelry, the 
patterns of dress and embroideries, and even 
architectural backgrounds of Renaissance cha- 
racter, were painted by these artists, there can | 





merits. It is enough for us, as architects, to 
note their residence amongst us. Happily, the 
rapid formation of the great English school of 
architects, to whom we are indebted for the 
creation of so many of those beautifully pic- 
turesque old buildings which we generally call 
Elizabethan, and which Mrs. Hemans had no 
doubt in her “mind’s eye” when she so well 
apostrophized— 
“ The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ; 


Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land,” — 


released us from dependence upon foreign aid, 
and kept alive the flame of that lamp of sym- 
metry and comeliness in structure which ulti- 
mately, through Jones and Wren, shed its rays 
far and wide ; not through England only, but to 
every land and clime in which such noble and 
right royal architecture as theirs will and must 
be cherished as long as arts may flourish and 
mankind endure. 

In conclusion, pardon me if I have dwelt at 
too great length upon my theme. You will cer- 
tainly do so if I may have succeeded in impart- 
ing to you a tithe only of the interest and 
enjoyment with which I have tried to live again 
through memory with the pioneers who cle 
the way for the onward march of the revival of 
Classical architecture in this our native land. 
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THE SANITARY HISTORY OF CROYDON.* 


Tue sanitary measures to which the inhabi- 
tants of Croydon were driven in past years, by 
il] health and great mortality, complemented, as 
they were, by the legal compalsion under which 
they were obliged to act in cleansing the local 
stream, which their sanitary measures had 
fouled, afford altogether a most instructive sani- 

history, to which we have often adverted, 
and which is likely to form the key to the dead- 
lock into which the sanitary question has got, so 
far as regards the disposal of Sewage. Mr. 
Latham, the engineer to the Croydon Board of 
Health, has given, in his report, recently issued, 
a concise sanitary history of Croydon; and 
although this history is nothing new to our 


volume was lost by evaporation and absorption. 
As the land waa completely saturated prior to the 
experiments, it may fairly be taken that 15°75 per 
cent., or one-half the entire loss, is due to 
evaporation through the plant and from the 
water surface. This would tend to condense 
any impurities that remain in the effluent water 
in the proportion of the reduction of volume. In 
the analysis given, the result that would be ob- 
tained by condensing the water-supply, is shown 
in the second column :— 





Sewage of | Water suppl 
Croydon after of ie 
purification condensed to 
by irrigation. same extent 
Nov. 24, 1867.; as sewage. 
Grains p gal). Grains » gall. 














mentioned outlay, the more proper name for i& 
would be “ investment,’ as I shall show here- 
after that the parish has in hand permanent 
improvements and possessions of a larger amount 
| of value than the total sum thus expended. But 
had the money been all spent without the 
acquisition thereby of permanent possessions 
in water-works, land, baths, slaughter-houses, 
| Sewers, kerbing, é&c., still there would have been 
a sufficient quid pro quo, an acquisition of advan- 
tages, or, in other words, a saving from losses of 
| greater amount of value than the outlay. It has 
been shown that 2,439 lives have been saved. 
Of this number six-tenths, or 1,463, would be 
adults, or persons above the age of twenty years, 
and probably one-tenth of these would be infirm 
from age. By making this deduction we have 








readers, it may be worth while to condense the Total solid residue ............ 26°180 25°233 still 1,317 lives, in the full vigour of life, saved. 
particnlars by way of refresher to the memory | Vets matter “tags | "849g -—-By using the figures before quoted in connexion 
rom Mr. port. | Chloride of Sodium... 3°400 1684 | With the lives saved, we shall get the money 
The average mortality of Croydon for the Ammonia.............. sesantinaone 042 "037 value of the benefits conferred by the works :— 

seven years prior to the construction of works Nitrogen as ammonia ...... "032 030 | 
of eaalaaia aa walereneel naan WE cairn, i ee oxides nese “419 -28] | 2,439 funerals less, at 52. each sevees £12,195 0 0 
sand ; ‘bat in 1848, the - the teased ay to the eee 2 ee ~~ 5 oan 60,975 0 0 
adoption of the Public Health Act there, the A comparison between the two columns will | 1, ad pean. <itetesachandenadlain 166,828 5 0 
mortality had risen to 2816 per thousand. | show how nearly thesewage hasreturnedtothe; #22  -° 9. — 

£239,993 5 0 


In 1848 the population of Croydon was 19,380; | state of the pure water as supplied to the town. | 


in 1851, 20,355; in 1861, 30,240; and in 1867, 
50,755. The rate of mortality for the last 
thirteen years (viz., since the works have been 
completed and in successful operation, in 1855) 
has been only 18°64 per thousand ; and the mor- 
tality for the past year (1867) only 166 per 
thousand ; and without the Union-house, which 
contains the aged and infirm from thirteen 
parishes, it has been only 14°73 per thousand ! 
The birth-rate has increased from 29°1 per thou- 
sand before the construction of sanitary works, 
to 31'4 per thousand, on the average of years 
since; but during the last year it was 34-0 per 
thousand. Thus the birth-rate by its increase, 
and the death-rate by its decrease, show, beyond 
dispute, the great value of sanitary works. 
Between the years 1855 and 1867 there has been 
a mean population of 37,375 persons living in 
Croydon, and the mean saving of life has been a 
reduction from 23°66 per thousand to 18-64 per 
thousand in thirteen years, or a reduction in the 


death rate of 5°02 for every thousand people of | 


the mean population, which, in, the thirteen 
years, equals 2,439 lives saved. 
The benefits that were first conferred by the 
execution of sanitary works in Croydon were 
purchased at the expense of fouling the river 
Wandle, and other streams. The evils arising 
from the practice of turning the sewage into the 
river, and the serious effect of nine actions or 
injunctions, either restraining the Board from 
following the practice, or obliging them to make 
satisfaction for the damage caused, had the 
effect of hastening a remedy which has been 
found in the application of the liquid sewage to 
land. The difficulties of procuring suitable land 
for the purpose have been very great; but, on 
two occasions an opportunity offered, and about 
130 acres of freehold land have been bought for 
the purpose of securing an outfall in the natural 
drainage valley of the district. Other land has 
been taken on lease; and the sewage is now 
constantly applied both at Beddington and 
South Norwood. By a process, therefore, per- 
fectly natural, the foul contents of the sewers, 
instead of polluting the rivers and streams, the 
soil and the wells, are adding vitality and rich- 
ness to vegetation, and, at no distant day, will 
add materially to the wealth and prosperity of 
the parish. , 

The results of the application of the sewage to 
the soil are extraordinary. Large and luxuriant 
crops are grown, while the foul streams are con- 
verted into comparatively pure water. The fol- 
lowing analysis by Dr. Odling, of the effluent 
water after purification by irrigation on the land, 
will show the result. It isan analysis of samples 
taken every quarter of an hour by the doctor's 
assistants on the 23rd and 24th November, 1867 ; 
and this was not a very favourable period of the 
year for demonstrating the success of the 
system, 

The sewage at the time was flowing over 
30 acres of land, on which it had been con- 
Unuously flowing fur about two days ; the volume 
of sewage passed on to the area in the twenty- 
four hours, was 3,274,300 gallons, and the 
effluent water, flowing off after purification, was 
“,245,200; so that 31} per cent. of the whole 








Coa @Port on the Permanent Sanitary Works and their 
ae executed in the Parish of Croydon, under the autho- 
o - of the Local Board of Health. By Baldwin Latham, 


», Engi ’ 
Croydon, 1968, to the Board, Printed by F. Baldiston, 


It may be observed, that the total amount of 


In the short space, therefore, of thirteen years, 


Organic and volatile matter contained in the a saving in money and labour, exceeding in value 
effluent water after passing over the land, is less by 25 per cent. the total expenditure for all 
than the average amount contained in the water purposes, has resulted from the outlay on sani- 
supplied by any one of the existing London tary works. And althongh it has been here 
water companies; and, therefore, it may safely attempted to put a money value on the expenses 
be laid down that sewage, after such purifica-| and labour lost by the loss of life, yet this is 
tion, is fit to be turned into any stream or exclusive of the value of life itself. But who 
river. shall value the lives? or who can estimate even 
Some doubts have arisen as to the probable the improved health, in point of enjoyment, of 
_ effect of spreading large volumes of sewage over the living? These 2,439 persons, saved from the 
‘areas in the immediate vicinity of populous jaws of death in this parish, are living testimonies 
places; but the result, in a sanitary point of of the great value of the sanitary works that 
view, of the application of sewage to land, is have been carried out. 
equally assuring ; for we find, upon examination,| It should not be forgotten, too, that the cost of 
| that Norwood, with its irrigation area close to the various works has principally been spent in 
|the inhabited district, during the three years the parish, and additional employment has thus 
| that the system has been applied to the land, been given to a large number of parishioners. 
;has had a mortality of 18:17 per thousand in The money has been circulated, both directly and 
| 1865, 15°13 in 1866, and 1421 in 1867; while indirectly, among those who will have to pay 
| the same area, but inclusive of more distant the cost of the works. In the winter of 1866, 
localities, has had, during the same period, the employment was found for some hundreds of 
respective mortalities of 21-26, 20-04, and 16°60; | men out of employ, in pushing on the new public 
so it appears that, in the rapid growth of the | works ; and thus a number of men were employed 
plant, the assimilation of nitrogenous and car- | for the good of the parish, who would otherwise 
bonaceous matter, and the elimination of large have been a burden to the ratepayers. 
volumes of oxygen by the plant, we have the’ Much misunderstanding exists with regard to 
antidote for what might have been thought to the supposed increase of the rates of the parish, 
prove baneful in its effects. | occasioned by the permanent works. The local 
How much society loses annually by pre- Board’s rates are made twice a year; and, if we 
ventible diseases it is impossible fully to estimate, assume that all the monies now secured on both 
|as health is so essentially connected with the special and district rates, were to be levied as a 
labours and duties of every-day life. We know separate rate, the two half-yearly rates of 7}d. 
foll well that the power of physical ability forms each would pay off the interest and principal in 
| the basis of every description of labour, whether thirty years. At the end of thirty years from 


| bodily or mental, and that the fall value of work this time, by the payment half-yearly of 7}d. in 
| cannot be obtained from a sickly, and, therefore, the pound on the rates, the water-works, free- 
| a feeble population. Those communities, there- hold lands, public baths, abattoirs, and every 
fore, that are in a bad sanitary condition are other property or work of the Board will be free 
great losers. The national prosperity of the of any charge. 

country is impeded by any undue amount of 
sickness or loss of human life. If there were no 
higher motives, it would be true economy to, NOW AND THEN. 
spend some of our earnings on sanitary works. | ; é 

Some estimate of the probable result of the) Any person who is addicted to the harmless 
value of sanitary works can be formed in the practice of “ moralising ” may find food for re- 
following manner :—lIst. The saving in the cost flection in the gradual disappearance which is 
of funerals, inclusive of mourning and fees, which | now taking place of the most ancient portions 
may safely be set down at 5l.each. 2nd. The of the metropolis. So imperative are the re- 
saving by the escape from sickness, with its cost, quirements of commerce that all other con- 
and its loss of labour ; and it may safely betaken siderations have to give way; indeed, if we 
that, for every life saved by sanitary works, | continue pulling down at our present rate for a 
twenty-five persons escape sickness, and that few years longer, there will not be a carved door- 
£1 per case would represent a moderate value way or oriel window withiu the bills of mortality. 





| 








of the result. 
saved to the country by prevention of premature 
death. For every adult female, 5s. per week, 
and for every adult male, 10s. per week, ora 
mean of 7s. 6d. per week, may be taken as the 
value of labour over and above the cost of 
maintenance. 

Comparing such savings in Croydon with the 
expenditure that has achieved them, we shall see 
at a glance the pecuniary benefit resulting from 
sanitary operations. The total expenditure, as 
set forth in the schedules accompanying the 
report, for the purchase of freehold lands, public 
baths, construction of water-works, sewers, sewer 
irrigation works, abattoirs, and general improve- 
ments of all kinds, has been 196,1351. 6s. 5d. 
But, though outlay of this kind is generally 
called “expenditure,” as if, like personal 
expenses, it were spent and gone, leaving 
nothing in hand in lieu; yet, for the above- 





8rd. The value of the labour | 


Londoners will have little left to them but the 
Tower and Westminster Abbey as connecting- 
links between the present and the past. 

I am induced to make this remark by the 
; metamorphosis of a favourite old street of mine 
|in the heart of the City,—a street savouring 
somehow of South Sea bubbles and kindred 
associations, — I mean Winchester-street, the 
thoroughfare conducting from Broad-street to 
London-wall. That part of my street debouch- 
ing into London-wall had a certain historic 
interest, for it was one of the spots which 
escaped the Great Fire, and was an admirable 
specimen of Tudor street architecture. There 
is not much of it left. A tall, staring, prosaic, 
though no doubt useful structure, containing a 
range of offices, has taken the place of the tene- 
ments where tradesmen cried, “What d’ye 
lack ?” and where Dick Whittington rose to be 
Lord Mayor of London. Other and scarcely less 
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ancient buildings here are coming down apace ; 
burghers’ houses of the good old times when 
“country residences’? were unthought of. 
These, also, will soon be probably replaced by 
gigantic combinations of iron and stone, to be 
filled presently from roof to basement with the 
busy sons of commerce ; but if, dear reader, as 
you watch the progress of reconstruction, you 
should detect a faint murmuring sound, put it 
down as the groan of an amateur archwologist 
sighing for the days that are gone. : 
But happily there are not many ancient 
quarters where utilitarianism has not found it 
necessary to intrude. Which shall we select 
for a visit? From Sir Paul Pindar’s in Bishops- 
gate-street, to the craziest old tumble-down in 
Westminster, the mine is rich and varied. Take, 
for instance, the Strand, as the most conspicuous 
thoroughfare in which to look for examp 


“ Now and Then.” There you shall see splendid 
modern shops surmounted by venerable old. | 


world houses, of various styles and dates, the 


conjunction presenting, in the majority of cages, | 


the most incongruous appearance, such as 
diamond-panes versus plate-glass, or slender iron 
pillars substituted for the huge wooden beams 


which sustained the structure in former times. | 


On nearing Charing-cross the buildings become 
more modern. The town residences and grounds 
of the nobility being in this direction, the 


“ building mania” was held in check for a while ; | 


but the mightiest magnate must eventually give 
way before the popular need, so pleasaunce and 
shrubbery had to make place for shop and 
printing-office, till the sloping banks of the river 
were covered with streets, marking by their 
names the situation of the former domains. As 
an instance of this, there are (or were) the four 
thoroughfares perpetuating the memory of John 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. Other streets 


remind us of the Dukes of Norfolk, and the Earls | 


of Arundel, and so on. 

One of the quaintest old corners in London, 
and appearing quainter still by comparison with 
its modern neighbour, Victoria-street, is Queen’s- 
square, Westminster, where the wood-carving on 
the doorways is a sight for the curious. Indeed, 
in all parts of the metropolis having the least 
pretension to age this art is both abundantly 
and beautifully exhibited. You may spend a 
week in inspecting the doorways of the eighteenth 
century, and then you will have to begin again 
to arrive at a true comprehension of the different 
styles ; for the earlier the date the more elaborate 
thecarving. Speaking generally, there are three 
separate varieties, viz., the angular, the arched, 
and the flat surface supported by ornamental 
brackets. These are exclusive of those many 
specimens in which the doorway is flush with 
the wall of the house. So numerous, however, 
are the modes of treatment that this classifica- 
tion only gives an idea of the outlines employed ; 
the details are multifarions in the extreme. 
Among these a very common, though very 
singular, conception for such & purpose is a 
Gorgon’s head surrounded by the traditional 
vipers. Faces of all sorts are very prevalent, 
and sometimes there occur series of figures 
joined together by festoons of flowers—a beauti- 
ful device. Sometimes figures are altogether 
dispensed with, and the entire affair takes the 
form of a sort of flated radius, as in the well- 
known house in Sherborne-lane. I do not 
remember any of these designs depicting mytho- 
logical subjects, probably from the smallness of 
the field at command. 

If any one will take the trouble to compare 
this durable woodwork with the feeble stucco 
which modern builders dab on our dwelling- 
houses, he cannot help awardiug the palm to 
the designers of old. There ia no “ peeling” 
here. These old doorways seem unaffected by 
the acids of our London atmosphere ; every line 
and curve remain as perfect as the day they 
were traced, in many cases nearly two hundred 
years ago. Is there any reason why we should 
not have carved wooden doorways now? The 
ductibility of the material is greatly in its favour, 
and enables the workman to arrive at beautiful 
results. Of course, if a gentleman can afford 
polished granite for his vestibule, by all means 
let him have it; but the next best substitute is 
wood, in which the orders of architecture can be 
easily and lastingly imitated. I am not a timber- 
merchant, though my observations may seem to 
indicate that there is “nothing like wood.” 

In the matter of churches our ancestors dis- 
played great piety and liberality ; though it is 
happily out of any one’s power to make un- 
favourable comparisons between “now and 
then” in this respect. Yet it would be unjust 


not to admire the strong religious feeling which 
in those days did duty for church building 
societies and modern organization. The gifts, 
it is true, were in many instances of a decorative 
character—such as altar-pieces, stained glass 


ee 


in conclusion, it is manifest that the future sys. 

tem of sewage farming will be a combined one 

and will consist in so proportioning the relative 

amounts of grass and arable land as to dig 

of the sewage in the most effectual manner. 
“The Utilization of Sewage Irrigation.”-—4 


les of | society was less artificial. Hence people 


windows, or rood-screens ; still I think that the i 
many charities and schools connected with our | letter on this subject has been addressed to the 


ancient churches attest that at the bottom of it town council of Doncaster, by Mr. J. Hindle, of 
all there was a spirit of true practical Christi- that town. In extracting so much matter as he 
anity. There is an irresistible romance, too, has done from the elaborate papers “On the 
about the history of those self-made men in the’ Utilization of Sewage by Irrigation” in late 
olden time. Of course, I am not going to deny numbers of the Builder, Mr. J. Hindle might 
that in our own day there are many poor boys have made some reference to the papers to 
who come to London with three halfpence which he was indebted. 

in their pockets and begin by sweeping ware- | 
houses and end by becoming heads of firms; | a 
but in the former case there was more elbow- | 

jroom: the battle of life was less feverish,and .4y]NG CHIEF STONE OF GATESHEAD 
more time to be good. If this proposition be dis- TOWN-HALL, AND SERIOUS ACCIDENT. 


puted, I can only ascribe my preference to the THE foundation-stone of the new Town-hal] 
i halo of distance. Most of the City churches, as for Gateshead has been laid. The style of archi. 
successors of former edifices, date, as every one tecture will be Italian, treated with some freedom 
| knows, from the Great Fire, which, among other in the details. The architect is Mr. John John. 
| things, made the reputation of that very hard- stone, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; the contractor, 
| working man, Sir Christopher Wren. Mr. Bulman, of Hexham; and the clerk of the 

Speaking of the public spirit of merchants works, Mr. W. Burnip, of Gateshead. The 











jand others in former times, it must not be building, when completed, will afford accommo. 
| omitted to be pointed out that our own age has dation for the mayor and town council, and for 
| been splendidly vindicated from the imputation the whole of the municipal officials, including the 
|of selfishness. A single leading example will police, besides a court-room for the transaction 
| occur to every one’s mind. of police and county court business, and a music- 
| Bridging over only from the seventeenth to hall for the public. There will be three distinct 
|the nineteenth century, vast is the difference entrances from Swinburne-place, and the nume- 
| between the London of now and the London of rous entrances throughout the structure have 
|then. An ancient prophecy foretold its increase enabled the architect to completely classify and 
| till a period when Highgate-hill should form its isolate the various departments of the corporate 
|eentre. Whether this prediction will ever be business. The principal front of the building 
verified is of small moment to the Londoners of will stand back from West-street some 30 ft. or 
| to-day, who have ample matter for study in the 40 ft. The main floor of the building may be 
comparison of the present and the past of their described as consisting of a centre and wings, 
huge metropolis. each having its distinct entrance from the front, 
If many a beautiful legend of our childhood, but communicating internally by means of 
crushed by the stern heel of truth, has altered spacious and well-lighted corridors. The cost of 
its character as much as the antipastoral the edifice will be about 12,0001. 
thoroughfare of Drury-lane, let us still be thank-| At the laying of the foundation-stone, accord- 
fal that there is before every one of us an exten- ing to the local Observer, from whose report we 
sive sphere of Christian work and usefulness. quote, there was an extensive platform erected 
Francis ALLEN, for the accommodation of about 500 persons 
parallel with Swinburne-place; and at a right 
angle with it, backing West-street, was a second 
wooden gallery for the accommodation of ladies, 
SANITARY MATTERS. , of whom there was a fashionable assemblage, 
numbering not less than 250. At the north- 
The Application of Town Sewage—At a re-| west corner, at the angle of the two platforms, 
cent meeting of the Maidstone Farmers’ Club, the stone was laid. Near the apparatus were a 
Mr. Thomas Cargill, C.E., delivered a lecture on number of stone buttresses and walls newly 
“ The application of town sewage to general farm built, and from one of those points of supposed 
crops.” Messrs. Bridgland, J. Paine, Wm. Paine, advantage, immediately adjoining the scene of 
Stonham, Plomley, Elvy, Chittenden, Waterman, action, deal planks were placed flatly across at a 
Day, Wyles, Thos. Reeves, jun., Jesse Killick, height of about 7 ft., so as to connect the 
Punnett, Austin, Killick, Hodgson, Barling, Fos- general platform, which was supported by 24 in. 
ter, Else, Still, Harris, Allfree, G. Chambers, deals, driven at intervals of about 6 ft. or 7 ft. 
Wm. Reeves, Thos. Hayes, Bridgland, jun., Mar- into the ground. Across the uprights were 
ley, and Fauchon, were present. Mr. Cargill placed planks, chiefly with their edges turned 
said in the outset that to the question, “ What up, to impart additional strength, and from the 
is to done with our sewage?” there was but one main points of the foundation of the fabric thns 
answer, “ Apply it tothe land;” but to theques- reared timber stays were inserted obliquely 
tion, “ How to apply it?” or rather, “ How to from the front to the rear elevation. The space 
apply it in the most economical and remunera- underneath was partially filled up with prope, at 
tive manner,” the answer was not so simple, distances of 6 ft. or 7 ft. square. 
owing to the fact that it had not received that In the midst of the proceedings a loud creak- 
thorough investigation which it demanded, and ing noise became audible from Swinburne-place, 
which must be accorded to it. Sewage had and the general platform was noticed to be 
always been considered by us as a nuisance, and slightly swaying, and in a moment a terrific 
as @ thing to be got rid of somehow and some- crash was heard,—the platform had given way 
where at any price, and men continued to shun at the top and centre, and its occupants were 
and avoid the evil instead of grappling with it, thrown into a confused heap below. The 
until it assumed a character so alarming and pressure on the platform had forced the 
proportions so gigantic that at last self-defence screws out behind, and there being only 
urged them to adopt measures calculated to a few deals underneath, the forward pressure 
mitigate what was fast becoming a national had had such an effect that the timber 
scourge. Even at the present time this was the after twisting and wrenching had been forced to 
view entertained most unfortunately by the snap, and the structure in the centre gave way. 
majority of Local Boards and Corporate autho- Happily, the ends of the platform remained 
rities, who, as a rule, have accomplished little or | firm, otherwise the result would have been much 








nothing regarding the disposal of their town 
sewage. Sewage must be taken as it came from 
the sewers to impart the greatest benefit to 
crops. At Tottenham, Leicester, Birmingham, 
and Manchester, various disinfecting and deodo- 
rising schemes had been tried, which had all re- 
sulted in complete failure. At one place 4s. per 
ton were barely obtained for that which was 
expected to realize 4l., while at Birmingham 
scarcely 6d. per ton could be got for the solid 
residue left after deodorisation and evaporation. 
It must not, however, be understood that in some 
instances, as at Beddington, subsidence tanks 
could be altogether dispensed with. From the 














facts laid before the meeting, the lecturer said, 


worse. A part of the platform remained stand- 
ing, and this is accounted for by the fact that it 
was impossible for it to give way in front, as it 
rested altogether against the stonework of the 
building, and the occupants of this portion, per- 
haps fearing that they might share the fate of 
their unfortunate brethren, quickly got down on 
to the ground. On making an examination of the 
place after the accident, it was at once evident 
that the pressure on the platform must have 
been very great, for the wall of the hall against 
which the part of the platform which gave way 
rested, is broken away. Several of the 3-inch 
deals, of which the stand was formed, were 
snapped in the centre; and the deal which sup- 
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ported the front of the platform, was not only 
proken, but forced out, showing that the pres- 
sure must have come from the back, which was 
but natural, as all the people would press forward 
in their desire to hear the various speakers. On 
the platform giving way the centre ends of the 
deals fell to the ground, and the other ends re- 
mained firm, thus forming, as it were, a hollow 
in the shape of the letter Y; and to this is 
attributed the facet that no lives were lost. 
Those who were in the middle of the 

fell down heavily, a depth of about a dozen feet, 
but those at the sides had their falls broken. 
Altogether about 500 fell down. The 
people were all thrown in a heap, and those who 
were uppermost being uninjared soon succeeded 
in getting up and arriving safely on to the 
ground. Those who were at the bottom were 
found generally to be more or less injured, and 
had to be assisted. 

The other platform, for the ladies and the cor- 
poration, was erected from a plan by Mr. John- 
stone, architect, and when finished was care- 
fally examined by the mayor and the townhall 
committee, who also would have examined the 
other platform had it been completed in time. 

Certain superstitious individuals attributed the 
accident to the fact that three of the banners 
were hoisted in the reverse manner, thus signify- 
ing distress, amongst which was the British 
Ensign! 

Somebody is, without doubt, to blame for the 
platform net being substantial enough for the 
purpose for which it was intended. “We are 





qualify them to concur with surveyors in the 
advancement of professional knowledge. 
Honorary members to be persons who, by 
reason either of their position or eminence in 
—— and experience, may be enabled to 
render assistance in promoti j 
the institution. , rata rile 
The various regulations for election of mem- 
bers and officers, the constitution and govern- 
ment of the institution, the conduct of meet- 
ings, &c., were fully set out. These bye-laws 
were adopted; and, after a vote of thanks to 
the chairman and honorary secretary, the meet- 
ing separated. 


THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


_ Birmingham.—In compliance with the invita- 
tion of the council of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, representatives of the Builders’ Aeso- 
ciation, and of the Stonemasons’ Union, met 
in the Exchange - buildings, New-street, to 
endeavour to promote an amicable settlement 
of the strike. Messrs. Briggs, Creswell, and 
Hardwicke represented the employers ; Messrs. 
Harding, Hatch, and Bradley, the operative 
masons. The principal points in dispute were 
discussed in a tone which encouraged the 
deputies on both sides to hope that an agree- 














adjourned for further conference. The masters 
have been endeavouring to introduce non-union 


ment may be arrived at. The meeting was) 


completed. It consists of a grand nave, a vast 
transept, side aisles resting on columns and 
lateral chapels, and covers an area of 37,000 
square feet. Thesteeple, placed over the porch, 
is 197 ft. high, and the porch will be ap- 
proached by a monumental flight of steps. 

One of the most interesting churches of old 
Paris, that of Saint-Merry, founded in the ninth 

u » andreconstructed under Francois I., is 
being restored. Commenced in 1520 to 1530, it 
was not terminated till 1612. The successive 
architects seem to have adhered to the original 
plan, as we remark none of those out-of-the-way 
changes so commonly seen in buildings for a 
long series of years under construction. The 
rich ornamentation of the western facade is well 
known to all lovers of architecture. The vener- 
able crypt, in which the body of Saint-Merry, 
who died in A.D. 700, was deposited, has been 
restored. 
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BOATS FOR RAISING SUNKEN VESSELS. 


Two new boats for raising sunken vessels 
have just been launched,—the Persévérant and 
the Bon-Espoir,—at the Quai de la Marne, La 
Villette, Paris. They have been both designed 
and constructed by M. Casimir Deschamps. 
They are 59 ft. long, 9 ft. 10 im. broad, and 
10 ft. 6 im. deep, the burden of each being 
250 tons. Commenced on the 1st of October, 
1867, they were launched on the 25th of May, 





jlabour; and it is said that, within two or 


given to understand,” says our authority, “that | three days they succeeded in engaging twenty 
Mr. John Johnstone, the architect, is entirely |men, who are carefully guarded from any ap- 
free from blame, an assertion which we hope | proach on the part of the masons on strike. 

may beeorrect. The structure of the stand was| Huddersjeld.—The local Chamber of Com- 
most imadequate to the pressure which was merce are taking steps with a view of found- 
universally expected, a fact which any competent ing a court for the settlement of trade dis- 


1868, completely finished, masted, and rigged. 
| What is most extraordinary is that these vessels 
of timber, strengthened by iron ribs, covered 
externally with iron plates, riveted together, and 
coated with Norway tar, were put together 
| without the aid of any naval or mechanical 
/engineer. M. Deschamps made his drawings on 


builder ought to have beem aware of. We putes. A meeting of trades’ delegates held the spot, and executed them himself, aided by 


understand that a special meeting of the council recently in the town, passed a resolution in 
will be held om Monday, when the matter willbe favour of the establishment of a court of arbi- 
thoroughly investigated.” | tration, and the Chamber of Commerce ap- 

This ease just affords another proof of what pointed a sub-committee to bring about a 
we have so often urged, that no such platform meeting of representatives of employers and 
ought to be allowed to be erected or used exeept employed, with a view of giving effect to wishes 


simple Parisian workmen,—carpenters, joiners, 
and smiths. The whole work cost 4,800/., 
whereas in the ports of Havre, Cherbourg, and 
Nantes they asked him 6,0001. to 6,4001. 

These boats are constructed on a new prin- 
ciple. Their rounded forms, which give them 
volume and stability, call to mimd those of the 


under competent supervision and certificate of which seem to be entertained on both sides. 


sufficiency. 





THE INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS. 


Tue first preliminary meeting of this Institu- 
tion was held on Monday last, at the Westmin- 
ster Palace Hotel: Mr. John Clutton, in the 


chair. Among the London surveyors were pre- | 


sent,—Messrs. T. Horsey, T. Chatfield Clarke, 
F. & R. Vigers, E. Ryde, R. A. Withall, D. Wat- 
ney, F. Chinnock, H. Clutton, J. R. Bonny, J. 
Bailey Denton. Of the country surveyors, were 
Messrs. C. M. Bidwell, Ely; T. Huskinson, 
Epperstone, Notts; T. 8. Woolley, Newark ; T. 
Statter, Knowsley ; &. 


The chairman, after recapitulating the pro- | 


ceedings already taken, in the formation of a 
Provisional Association, shortly stated the objects 


of the Institution, which were,—Ilst. To secure | 


the advancement, and facilitate the acquisition 
of that knowledge which constitutes the profession 


of a surveyor; 2nd. To promote the general | 


interests of the profession and extend its useful- 
ness for the public advantage. He said the pro- 
posal to establish this institution had met with 
very considerable support, and that if all devoted 
their best energies to the work they could not 
fail to raise the status of the profession and 
ensure its advance in the public estimation. 

It was then resolved, “that the institution 
be forthwith organized and placed in a position 
to commence operations.” 

The following gentlemen were chosen by ballot 
to be members of the council for the first year, 
viz, :— 

Messrs. W. J. Beadel, E. N. Clifton, Henry Crawter 
R. C. Driver, H. A. Hunt, J. Mathews, E. Ryde, W. 


Sturge, F. Vigers, F. J. Clark, J. Clutton, J. B. Denton, 
R. Hall, T. Huskinson, J, Oakley, E. J, Smith, G. Trist. 


The honorary secretary, Mr. J. W. Penfold, 
read the heads of the bye-laws, which provided 
that the institution should consist of three 
classes, viz.—Members, Associates, and Honor- 
ary Members, with a class of Students at- 
tached. Members to be more than twenty- 
five years of age, and in practice on their 
Own account for more than five years, or 
members of a firm established upwards of ten 
years. Associates to be more than twenty- 
one years of age, not necessarily surveyors by 
Profession, but their pursuits to be such as to 


| steamers which ply directly between London 

— and Paris. The hall is divided longitudinally 
into two parts, containing each thirteem strong 
i i compartments, which can be 
| 





PARIS NEWS. iron plate-lined 

; filled with either water or air. Absolutely air 
Tue buildings on the Champ de Mars have! and water tight, even under a pressure of five 
nearly all disappeared, and the ground is being | gt they remain separated or can be 
levelled ; the only structures upright being the | made to communicate ing as is desired. 
| Commissariat offices, the Creusot shed, the Inter- | Two series of tubes, furnished in front of each 
national Club, in course of demolition, and one | chamber,are laid down along thecentre lineof the 
of the Eastern kiosks. All the ground between | deck, and place each chamber in communcation 
the Military School and the Palace is to be com- | with the pumps, either for removing the water or 
pletely levelled by the 15th of August next. | for driving in compressed air. Each chamber 
The demolitions in the Faubourg Saint-Marcel has, moreover, openings, through which the floor 
for the boulevard of the same name have brought 'can be seen or a boy can descend. In the 
to light innumerable remains of old Paris, por- | interval between the two rows of chambers, at 
| tions of the collegiate church of St. Marcel and certain distances, watertight pits or tubes de- 
the parish church of St. Martin, and an immense | gcend from the deck to the sea, and serve for 
quantity of human remains. St. Marcel died in | the passage of chains to be passed under the 
436, and was buried in a place called Mont | sunken vessel to be raised. The ends of the 
Cetard (Mons Ceta rdus), corrupted since into} chains are to be wound round the very massive 
Mouffetard, and a chapel was built over his drum of a hoisting engine, worked either by 
tomb. Sacked and pillaged by the Normans, it | manual or steam power, and capable of exerting 
was rebuilt and enlarged in the eleventh century, | a power of 25 tons. The interior working por- 

Sec . . pe ; , 
and it was not finally demolished till 1806. The | tions and accommodations are admirably ar- 
| Abbé Lebeuf was of opinion that the crypt of ranged. At the fore is the captain’s cabin, 13 ft. 
| St. Marcel dated from the ninth or teith century, | square; in the middle, the watertight air and 
,and the upper church, in its most ancient part,| water compartments; at the aft we have the 
from the first half of the eleventh century. The boilers, engines, of 15-horse power, with Giffard’s 
tower had been built about A.D. 1040, Nothing injector, &e., and an American motor of 10-horse 

remains of this but a Gallo-Roman bull, a bas- | power. 

relief on one of the quoins, now to be seen inthe| The life of M. Deschamps is a very eventful 
Museum of Cluny. At the Ecole des Beaux Arts' one. He was bred up as a sculptor, but his 
may be seen some of the capitals of the choir. ruling passion was the raising of sunken vessels ; 
The portion recently laid bare appears to be the | for this he succeeded in creating a small fleet of 
extremity of one of the transepts ; it was covered | lifting-barges ; but they became the prey of a 
with flag stones, in the midst of which we storm, and he lost all. Not discouraged, he 
observed some small trees. There is some talk | became a simple bargeman, and up to his waist 


of preserving this relic by putting a garden 
round it, bordering on the boulevard Arago. 

At Montrouge the new church of Saint Pierre 
is almost terminated, and is shortly expected to 
be opened for public service. The tower, of cut 
stone from its base to the summit, commands a 
magnificent view of all Paris. The last finishing 
touch is being given to the ornamentation of the 
edifice, and, at the same time, the decoration of 
the choir is being terminated. 

In the 20th arrondissement, at the south side 
of the Place Ménilmontant, the church of Notre 
Dame de la Croix, commenced three years ago, 
and destined to replace the chapel of the ancient 





village of Ménilmontant, has its rough masonry | 


in water, axe or boat-hook in hand, he worked 
as alabourer. Still he thought on his invention. 
Friends and capitalists having come forward, 
he has now succeeded in constructing these 
vessels. 








Sovrnwark Brince.— The Corporation of 
London have paid for rent of the Bridge, during 
about three years and a half, 18,8681. ; and now 
pay for purchase of the Bridge, 200,0001. ; making 
a total of 218,8687. The chamberlain has given 
cheques to the comptroller for the completion of 
this purchase, and the Bridge is now handed 
over for the public use, 
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MIDDLESBROUGH EXCHANGE: IN TERIOR 





EXCHANGE AND CLUB BUILDINGS, 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 


In connexion with the illustrations of these 
buildings already given,* we add a view of the 
interior of the Hall. This apartment is abont 
120 ft. long, and 60 ft. wide, with a semicircular 
end 20 ft. deep. On each side of it are offices. 
The hall is partly lighted by openings in the 
roof, which are not quite so obvious in the view 
as might be desired. 








REPORTS ON PARIS EXHIBITION BY 
MASTERS OF SCHOOLS OF ART. 


WE mentioned in our last that the first prize 
offered by the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion for rts by Art-Masters or Mistresses on 
the Paris Exhibition had been awarded to the 
Head-master of the Manchester School. We 
have now to add that the second has been 
awarded to Mr. Walter Smith, head-master of 
the Leeds School of Art (whose report appeared 
in our pages); and the third to Mr. Dewar 
Campbell, master of the Bridport and Dorchester 
Schools of Art. The International Exhibition 
was visited by 101 art-teachers, of whom twenty- 
eight made reports approved by their lordships. 


* See pp. 374, 375, ante. 




















ANCIENT EARTHENWARE STOVE IN THE 
RATHHAUS, OCHSENFURTH. 


WE have several times mentioned in these 
pages the very remarkable and interesting 
Rathhaus existing at Ochsenfurth, near Wurzburg. 
We must remind our readers that this is a build- 
ing of the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
and is of the greatest value to the historian of 
ancient civil architecture on account of its having 
entirely escaped modernization; in fact, both 
internally and externally it remains much in the 
same condition as it was left by its fifteenth 
century builders. But what is still more 
remarkable most of the ancient fittings and 
farniture remain. 


Our present illustration represents large | shows that we are ignorant of 
stove standing in a room in the upper story of | which the old artists worked. 





| 


| used with such judgment and taste that there is 


not the least effect of incongruity. Portions of 
the cornice D, and the lower part of the base E, 
bear a remarkable resemblance to our English 
Norman work. The stone plinth has the regular 
“ Tudor flower” so conspicuous in Henry VIL.’s 
Chapel, King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, and 
other late Perpendicular buildings. The cornice 
and base, B and C, are nearly Classical ; and the 
tile A is like a piece of Italian Cinque Cento 
work. On the whole, it would be difficult to find 
such a jumble of styles in one object anywhere 
else; and what seems si is the fact that 
there is nothing crude or inharmonious 12 
the design. The lamentable failures we usually 
make when we attempt any mixture of the kio¢ 
the principles on 
In the Castle of 


the Rathhaus. This stove is of large dimensions, | « Trangnichts,” at Landshut, are several stoves 
its entire height being not less than 9 ft.: it is | of a very similar description to the one at 
placed near to the angle of the room, aid the QOchsenfurth, and they are probably of the same 


fuel is supplied to it through an opening in the 
wall from a passage at the back of the room. 
The materials made use of in its construction are 

tiles and brown porcelain, both highly 
glazed: the plinth upon which it stands is stone. 
It is probable that this stone is coéval with the 
building, which was finished in the year 1499, 
or, at any rate, very little later. It is in a very 
perfect condition. All the details are beautifully 
modelled, and are singularly original in design. 
The curious mixture of Italian and Gothic orna- 


ments is very noticeable ; they are, however, all | 





date. : 

On another occasion we shall give illustrations 
of the ancient tables and other furniture remain~ 
ing in the Rathhaus of Ochsenfarth. 


REFERENCES. 
Detail of tiles (green earthenware). 
Cornice at the - of stove pe ge Oa (green). 
Cornice at base of upper = wove (green, with 


A. 

¥ 

D. Cornice of lower portion 
i ing arch 


intersecting brown). 
E. Base of tower portion of stove (green and 
rown). 
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EARLY BRICKWORK. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ar a meeting of this Society, held on Friday, 
the 5th inst., the Rev. E. L. Cutts, made some 
observations on the subject of “Early Brick- 
work.” He said Mr. Gladstone had once re- 
marked, that the three great inventors were 
those who discovered the oar, the wheel, and the 
plough; but he (the lecturer) hoped he might 
be allowed to add to these the name of the man 
who invented the brick. He was not going into 
the whole subject of brickwork, but intended to 
confine himself to England. Now, Britain was 
a Roman province for a long time. Many of the 
houses were then composed of brick; and as 
villas built in this way were very numerous, the 
country must have presented a very civilized 
aspect. Then came the Saxon invasion, and all 
those villas which had been erected were swept 
away. Some Roman remains, however, still 
remained, and perhaps the best specimens were 
to be found at Colchester. There was, he 
thought, very little doubt that much of the 
earlier Saxon and Norman brickwork was no- 
thing more than the remains of the Roman bricks. 
Some parts of the monastery of St. Alban’s had 
doubtless been erected in this way, the old 
brick having been utilised with good taste and 
effect. At Brodwell there was a church made 
out of these remains,—at least, he thought so,— 
although some of them might think it was 
of Roman origin, in which case it would 
be a most interesting structure. At Coggeshall 
Abbey there was to be found some moulded 
brickwork. It did not appear that it was 
looked down upon as an inferior material, 
because effect in the arrangement was a good 
deal studied. At Hull there was a good deal 
of brickwork, executed during the sixteenth 
century. Inthe time of Edward III. bricks were 
6s. a thousand, and in the time of Richard II. 
they werd 6s. 8d. for the same number. In the 
sixteenth century it became fashionable to use 
brick, and many important buildings were to be 
found made of that material. Sometimes the 
brickwork was found covered over with plaster 
to imitate stone. He thought it was a great 
mistake to use brick in such a building as St. 
James’s Palace, and Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Stone ought to be employed where it was pos- 
sible. But how was it that houses built 
of brick in old times looked better than those of 
the present day composed of the same material ? 
He thought it was owing in some respect to the 
difference in the shape of the bricks, and also of 
their colour. A brick house, ifrelieved by trees, 
generally looked well. Could they not, by study- 
ing effect, render a common brick wall of the 
present day more presentable? Moulding in this 
material should be of the simplest possible kind ; 
it should be merely geometrical, and very plain in 
character. He protested against the introduction 
of coloured bricks into the facades of their 
street architecture; he was afraid, however, 
such a protest would bring him into disgrace, 
as the custom was very general. They were 
gradually turning London into a really beautifal 
city, and thus were beginning to use brick 
artistically ; for instance, All Saints’, Margaret- 
street, amongst others, showed it might be em- 
ployed with advantage. But the common build- 
ings ought to be more looked after, and by 
studying effect they ought to be able to make a 
common brick house not altogether, as it was 
now, an ugly object. 

Mr. Edis did not agree with Mr. Cutts in his 
theory that the Saxon and Norman brickwork 
as handed down to us was made out of the 
ashes of the Roman remains. He thought it 

an originality of its own. Modern brick- 
work had a tendency to get dreadfully dirty in 
cities ; and whether or no it was that, like the 
, We were becoming vi rich, archi- 

tects found it very difficult gettin their 
clients to use brickwork, because a good many 
se the houses, and especially those intended for 
usinesses, were built for the sake of show. 
The shapes and sizes of the bricks, too, were 
— bad, and capable of much improvement. If, 

Owever, members of their profession could only 

obtain good brickwork at reasonable prices, they 
endeavour to make more use of it. 

_ Mr. Blashill thought that economy was studied 

in the olden times, and that brickwork was 


used whe: i 
“ n stone could not be »for it must 


. that most of the brickwork was 
found in the eastern -part of England, where 
sone Was very scarce. He did not approve of 
the nick and Bath stone being used together, as 

contrast was very great, and a very crude 





effect was thereby produced. He thofight that 
the present size of brick was the correct one, 
and that any departure from it would increase 
the expense. 

Mr. G. BR. Redgrave differed in opinion from 
Mr. Cutts as to the superiority in the colour of 
the Roman bricks: he considered they were too 
light a shade. He had examined the chimneys 
of Hampton Court, and he believed they were 
not moulded, as the brick bore evident traces of 
having been cut. With reference to the ancient 
bricks which were from time to time discovered, 
he believed they were Roman, and that the 
Saxons and Normans had adopted them. He 
came to the conclusion from the fact that the 
names of Roman makers had actually been 
discovered on some of the existing specimens. 

Mr. Edis thought the chimneys at Hampton 
Court Palace had been originally moulded, but 
had been renewed by cutting. 

After some remarks from Mr. Ridge and Mr. 
Birch, 

Mr. Mathews said he believed that it was owing 
to the narrow frontages allotted to houses in cities 
of the present day that architects were unable 
to produce so good an effect in brickwork as was 
to be found in old houses built of the same 
material. 

Architect-Volunteers. 

Before the commencement of the business, it 
was stated that it had been proposed to form a 
volunteer company composed of members of this 
Association, in conjunction with the corps of the 
Artists’ College. Moreover, that the proposal 
had now become wn fait accompli, about seventy 
having been enrolled. The matter was brought 
under notice with the view of inducing others 
to join: the only expense attendant on their 
doing so would be an annual subscription of one 
guinea. 








STEAM HOUSE-FACADE WASHING 
ENGINE. 


WE learn with reference to this process that, 


though it has been patented by a Frenchman, | 8" 


the priority and the merit of the invention are 
due to one of our countrymen, employed for 
upwards of thirty years on the Eastern Railway 
of France. His first experiments were made 
upon stones and pieces of sculpture, which were 
perfectly cleaned, on being simply exposed for a 
few seconds, to a stream of mingled steam and 
water from the water-level cock of his locomo- 
tive. He afterwards, by means of Giffard’s 
injector attached to his engine, cleaned the arch 
of a bridge, at Longueville, on the Eastern Rail- 
way. These experiments took place in the year 
1862, four years previous to the date of the 
French patent, as is testified by a stamped docu- 
ment, signed by fourteen employés of the Eastern 
Railway, who were all eye-witnesses of the fact. 
We learn that the inventor, who is a poor man, 
has gained the friendly support of wealthier 
persons. By their aid he is commencing a suit 
to settle the question. 








THE NEW DOCK AT NEWPORT. 


Tus ceremony of cutting the first sod of the 
new dock at Newport, to be called the Alex- 
andra Dock, has been performed by Lady Trede- 
gar, in the presence of a great concourse of 
people. The original estimated cost of the 
scheme, according to our authority, the Bristol 
Times, was about 600,0001. The cost of the 
moiety of the works commenced will be 240,0001., 
of which about 150,000/. have been subscribed. 
The company’s engineer is Mr. James Abernethy. 
Vessels will pass from the tideway into the dock 
by a “trumpet-mouthed ” entrance, the dimen- 
sions of which will be 350 ft. width between the 
pier-heads, and 300 ft. between the line of the 
river-front and the outer gates, with a depth of 
37 ft. of water on average spring tides, or 27 ft. 
neap. The length of the outer lock between the 
gates is 350 ft., breadth 65 ft., divided by a pair 
of intermediate gates, so as to form two locks, 
or one great lock. The sills will be laid 4 ft. 
9 in. below those of the old dock, by which 
vessels of all classes will be worked in and out 
at a much easier stage of the tide. Provision is 
made to receive the largest class of vessels and 
steamers afloat. Vessels of 1,800 tons, or 
steamers of 2,500 tons, drawing 23 ft. of water, 
will be enabled to enter or leave these docks 
over an average period of three hours on every 
tide throughout the year. The outer dock is 


proposed to be 350 ft. in length and 550 ft. in 
width, having an area of 83 acres. The depth 
of water over the cills will be 35 ft. average 
spring tides, and 25 ft. neap tides. The inner 
lock, communicating between the outer and 
inner dock, is to be 350 ft.in length between 
gates, and 65 ft. in width, also divided by an 
intermediate pair of gates. The inner dock is 
to be 2,150 ft. in length and 550 ft. in width, 
giving an area of 27 acres, and having a working 
depth of 27 ft. of water over cills. The graving 
dock is 350 ft. long and 65 ft. wide, communi- 
cating with outer dock. On the north side will 
be erected warehouses for bonding import 
cargoes. On the west side and north end of the 
inner dock will be erected ten staiths for ship- 
ment of coal, all on the high level. Lines of 
railways will also be constructed all around the 
quays, on the low level. 








DRAINS, SINKS, AND TRAPS. 


ONE-HALF of our annoyances through life 
spring from petty causes; at least, they appear 
petty on the instant; but many of them, when 
rigidly examined, are found to be the reverse. 
So it is with the annoyance experienced by 
“M. A. B.,” whose servant, by negligently re- 
moving the bell-trap grating in the scullery 
sink, allowed the noxious gases in the drain to 
escape into the house. This matter looks some- 
what petty, but disease and death have often 
resulted from this cause. Let me try to men- 
tion a remedy for the evil. 

The decomposing matters continually dis- 
charged into the sewers by the house-drains, 
as continually generate carbonic acid and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gases. The former, from 
being heavier than common air, accumulates 
along the bottoms of the sewers; while much 
of the latter, from being considerably lighter 
than atmospheric air, enters the untrapped 
drains, and rises to the highest levels, under 
the sinks and closets; so that when the sink- 
tings are removed, or the closet-handles are 
lifted, the noxious gases escape into the houses 
and contaminate or poison the air therein. 
Thus, the drains act like the necks of retorta, 
and serve to convey the deadly gases engen- 
dered in the sewers into the dwellings. Many 
poor little children, and other near and dear 
ones, have been and are being sacrificed by 
typhoid and scarlet fevers, and other zymotic 
diseases, from inhaling the virulent gases 
brought into the houses in the manner I have 
pointed out. For the negligence of servants 
in not replacing the bell-trap gratings after 
clearing the stoppage in the traps, there is no 
excuse, except ignorance of the insidious enemy 
they unconsciously permit to invade the pre- 
mises. But as all unpleasant smell points to 
disease, that monitor should induce all persons 
to be on the alert against the common enemy. 

These traps, however, should not be placed in 
the sinks at all, but under the paving beneath 
them, or under the paving outside the walls in 
the areas and yards, where the inlets and traps 
generally should be placed if possible, and pipes 
should be laid direct from the sinks into the 
traps, with fixed gratings in the sinks. But the 
best remedy would be to cut off the air-con- 
nexion between the sewers and the houses. This 
could be done by placing syphon traps at the 
outlets of the drains in the side walls of the 
sewers, and ventilating pipes should be carried 
from the highest-points of the drains to the tops 
of the houses, so as to conduct the drain-air into 
the upper atmosphere, and the several inlets 
and closets should be trapped with syphon traps. 
Too much attention cannot be given to the 
arrangement and construction of the drains of 
houses, so as to make the falls regular, and the 
joints of the pipes water-tight; and if the inlets 
be properly trapped, and ventilating pipes carried 
from the drains to the tops of the houses, there 
would be little or no escape of noxious gases 
from them into the dwellings. 

Under existing arrangements, however, the 
root of the evil is in the sewers. There an 
effectual remedy could and should be applied. 
It is lamentable to think that the sewers of the 
metropolis are in no better condition, in regard 
to provisions for cleansing, trapping, and venti- 
lating, than they were twenty years ago. This 
arises from divided authority ; from ignorance or 
passiveness on the part of those whose duty it 
is to study and bring forward improvements ; 
or from the want of a properly-qualified visitor, 





or superintending inspector, to advise and plan 
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the requisite improvements in a scientific, syste- 
matic, and economic manner. 

The main-drainage of the metropolis, which 
consists merely in preventing the sewage 
from falling into the tidal Thames oppo- 
site London, and pouring it into the estuary 
below Barking, an “ out-of-the-frying-pan-into- 
the-fire” 
with this question. In fact, the main drainage 
is insignificant compared to the influence the 
‘€gmall details” I insist upon have on the health 


and comfort of a congregation of 3} millions of 


human beings,—the population of London. 
JOHN PHILLIPS. 





Let “M. A. B.” do as I have just done—with- 
out one. I put a grating to the sink soldered 
down ; below sink in scullery-floor I put a square 
lead trough without any trap or grating, the 
waste from sink above and from cistern emptying 
into this trough, and from which I take a 4-in. 
drain-pipe outside the wall, and then empty 
into a brick 12-in. square trough, lined with 
asphalte, and having at the bottom a 12-in. 
grating, with the usual square trap, dip-stone, 

.» to prevent smell rising from the drains. 
At the end of my pipe, which empties into this 
trough, I put a hinged flap to prevent the cold 
air ascending to scullery. It will thus be seen 


that the scullery sink is not connected with the 


drains at all, and that, therefore, it is impossible 
to get any smell into the house, as that which is 
forced through the drains passes into the open 
air at once; neither does any smell come up the 
waste of cistern, which is often the case. 

I believe my plan will answer admirably ; and 
now, if some one can hit upon a similar plan to 
prevent our closets being connected with the 
drains, although emptying into them, he will do 
@ deal of good. G. T. 





,—has nothing whatever to do 





| 
| 


of which” terms more probably refer to the 
“lewis” than to a louvre or lantern-light, as 
suggested in the Glossary at the end of the 
volume. 

The “ Dictionnaire d’Architecture” of Roland 
le Virloys, published in Paris, 1770, p. 14 shows 
several forms of instruments for a similar use ; 
and in the description of the lewis are given the 
technical terms for the middle limb and the side 
ones, namely, “louve” for the former, and 
“louveteau” for the latter. It is curious that 
the former is also the French word for a she- 
wolf, and the Jatter for a wolf’s cub, and these 
might have been applied to the machine in token 
of the grip, taken by the parts, being similarly 
efficacious to that of the beasts in question. 

Could our workmen have taken the term lewis 
from the plural of the French “ louve,” through 
the three louves, so to lewis for a plainer sound ? 
or does it come down to us from the terms used 
in the earlier centuries ? 

Wyatt Parworta. 








TO DETECT THE BED-WAY OF GRANITE. 


Siz,—In your impression of April 4th there is 
a short article on the bed of building stone, in 
which the writer says that he does not know the 
natural bed of stone when taken from the 
quarry ; and further, that he never met with a 
working mason that could tell more than the 
vertical and horizontal bed. Being a granite 
mason, I would beg to offer my opinion on the 
natural bed of granite. In the first place, I 


may state that I believe granite has been formed 


by the action of running water, viz., that the 
different substances composing granite have 


been brought together by the action of water. 


You will observe in examining granite minutely 
that the particles of mica are all standing in 


Messrs. Gallichan & Co. advertise “ Cottam’s | °2° direction, viz., vertically before the granite 


| 
patent Effluvium-intercepting Stoneware Trap,” | 
which has been illustrated in our pages, as 
effecting the object required; and Mr. Honey- 
man, architect, Glasgow, has invented what is 
called “The Somerset Trap,” for the same pur- | 


pose. The subject has been treated of in The 
Builder before now, by Mr. Rawlinson and 
others. 





S1r,—The London sewage has become an in- 
tolerable nuisance to the inhabitants lower down 
the Thames, and “ Veto !’”’ is the cry. ll float- 
ing substances are easily intercepted and sedi- 
mentary particles are quickly precipitated, but 
the noxious sulphuretted hydrogen baffles our 
best men. 

Allow me to suggest a remedy to meet the 

requirement. Powerful and continuous 
electricity from a few of Cruikshank’s coil ap- 
paratus would liberate all the hydrogen, which, 
ne into a dome, could be burnt through a 
tube. 

This process is termed reconposition of water. 


Thus the vast volume of water would be dis- | 
ithe health of households, and, indeed, of the 
public generally. 


charged comparatively innoxious. R, T. 








THE MACHINE CALLED “LEWIS.” 


A piscussion on the machine called “ the 
Lewis,” used for lifting large stones, appeared 
in ome pages in 1862 (vol. xx., pp. 67, 96, 160, 
and 278). It noticed the generally received 
tradition that the form at present in use was 
revived by a workman in the reign of Louis XIV., 
who occupied the throne of France from 1643 to 
1715, and that the machine derived its name 
from that monarch. It has also been stated that 
the name is derived from the French Levis, as in 
pont levis, a drawbridge. 

The present form was, however, in use as early 
as 1567 and 1588, being represented in the wood- 


cuts to Barbaro’s edition of “ Vitruvius,” of the 


first date; and in Ramelli’s work, as quoted in 
ur previous pages, of the second date. Hudson 
er’s work on “ Domestic Architecture,” 1851, 

p. 32, states that this machine is called in the 
early accounts a “lowes,” and that it was well 
known in the thirteenth century. He does not 
give any reference; but upon looking into the 
* Fabric Rolls of York Cathedral,” published by 
the Surtees Society in 1859, there appear in 
12, 27, and 100, under the dates of 1371, 

404, and 1525, the “In xviii lewors 
emptis fabrica ;” “In cordis emptis pro 
louers, 10d. ;” and “ Pro viii les loveres, 4s. ;” all 


| 
| 





is quarried; and the natural bed of it in the 
rock runs horizontally, and the natural bed of 
our Aberdeenshire granites is the way that it 
cuts or splits best,—that is across the vertical 
bed or the way the mica lies ; and the reason of 
this is that in a running stream the particles 
that are being carried along with the current 
are carried on their edges, and not on the flat 
side, so that particles such as mica drifting in a 
current would come to be deposited exactly as 
we find them in the granite, viz., in a vertical 
position, and the natural bed is consequently at 
right angles to the mica. I have no donbt but 


| this theory will account for the beds of other 


stone than granites. 
GeorGE GELLIE, Mason. 








DUST-BINS AND DISEASE. 


You kindly inserted a few lines for me last 
week on the subject of “Sink-traps.” I have 
now to offer a suggestion respecting “ Dust- 
bins,” a matter of equal importance as regards 


If individuals only suffered 
from the effects of their own neglect, they might 
be left to pay the penalty in their own case, and 
that, perhaps, would be the readiest remedy ; 
but it cannot be permitted that those persons 
who neglect the observance of the laws of 
health in their own dwellings should subject their 
neighbours to the risk of infection and disease 
from a contaminated atmosphere. I do think it 
would be well if it could be made one of the 
duties of the sanitary inspector in each locality 
to visit the basement of every dwelling-house 
occasionally, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
condition of the dust-bins, drain-pipes, and 
other matters, which are so generally neglected, 
even in the houses situated in the best localities. 

But my special suggestion with regard to 
dust-bins is intended to prevent the admixture 
of vegetable and animal matter with the cinder- 
ash, a very prolific source of fever and diarrhoea 
at this season of the year. My plan is, for an 
iron grating to be made to fit the top of the 
dust-bin. It should be affixed as a lid, and have 
a padlock, to prevent servants from removing it, 
excepting at stated times, for the dust to be 
taken away by the carts. This would be found 
by householders to promote both health and 
economy, and the grating being small, or, rather, 
fine enough to allow the dust only to pass 
through, the cinders would remain on the top, 
and could be collected and replaced in the 
cinder-scuttle for household purposes ; thus, the 





———— 
lazy, extravagant habit of servants, who rarely 
sift cinders, would be obviated. 

Dr. Aldis last year suggested the plan of port. 
able boxes for holding and removing the cinder. 
ash: that would certainly be an improvemen; 
upon the ordinary mode of keeping the dust, 
which is generally so impregnated with decay} 
matter that the dust-bin is a complete fever. 
nest to the dwellers and passers-by. 

Perhaps the public may not be generally 
aware that much of the evil as regards dust. 
bins is kept up through the understanding be. 
tween the dustmen and domestic servants; the 
dast-hole is a ready receptacle for all kinds of 
refuse and for heterogeneous commodities of 
more value; the dustmen are feed by the ser. 
vants for the removal of what they are too lazy 
to dispose of in a legitimate manner, and their 
employers of course are taxed accordingly. On 
the other hand, the dustmen can well afford an 
occasional gratuity to the servants who “ make 
the dust good,” not only by neglecting to sift 
the cinders but by dropping into the dust-placo 
sundry large pieces of coal and various other 
articles for which the collectors find use or geek 
customers on the way to the yard. 

Thus, from our ignorance of what is going on 
in our own households, we are often contri. 
buting, unknowingly, to great social abuses. It 
is time that we stirred ourselves to look after 
our own affairs in such matters ; for by our vigi- 
lance and determined action in those things 
which concern the health of the home, we are 
performing, at one and the same time, a duty to 
ourselves and our neighbours, and are thereby 
contributing what we can as good citizens to 
the maintenance of public health. MM. A.B, 








A QUESTION IN RESTORATION, 


Arrex reading Mr. Pritchett’s and Mr. Arm. 
field’s answers to my queries, I deemed the 
points I had raised were as undecided as ever, 
so completely had Mr. Armfield combated Mr. 
Pritchett’s arguments. It was with every feel- 
ing of reverence for those edifices which have 
been left to us by God-fearing, art-loving, and 
practising men, that I proposed the questions I 
did. I know how dangerous it is to encourage 
restoration through destruction, and am painfully 
impressed, upon looking at some so-called resto- 
rations, with the fact that many pages of history, 
as written in our buildings, have been wiped out 
for ever. I am, therefore, thoroughly convinced 
that “ conservation, not destruction,” must not 
only be the motto of the archzologist, but also 
of the architect; bnt, as Mr. Armfield very 
forcibly puts it, some line must be drawn, some 
clear definition given of what conservation 
means. Patting all questions of art and archwo- 
logy on one side, it seems a safe doctrine to 
follow that every ancient building should be left 
by us in as sound a state as we found it, without 
alteration of any kind; but where rebuilding 
portions or the whole is absolutely necessary, 
something more than cutting out or patching is 
required. I cannot find that Mr. Pritchett has 
by any means disposed of the one matter under 
consideration. He says, “If I reproduce the 
tracery as well as jaumbs, as I find them, copy- 
ing each stone with its defective arc, I 8 
completely destroy the old work.” He then 
says, “If, however, the work is so utterly gone 
that it cannot be reset, reuse at least one or two 
of the best pieces of each section, no matter how 
decayed, to perpetuate the history, and to show 
that you have read it aright, and reprodace the 
rest, stone for stone, ‘defective’ arc and all. 
I have italicised a portion of the above, because 
it appears to me to shelve the question, and to 
be a complete contradiction of the former pas- 
sage quoted ; for supposing not one stone or por- 
tion of a stone can be reused, I must 
fall back upon the first but condemned method 
of reproducing everything in new work as I 
found it, by which means I shall, he says, “ com- 
pletely destroy the old work, and the sermon 10 
stones cannot be read without a verbal expos! 
tion.” Again, by building in a decayed stone, 
how do I perpetuate an historical fact ? Is it not 
natural to suppose such decayed stone will soon 
drop out, and be entirely lost hundreds of years 
before the new portions? Then what a “sham 
antiquity ” will be left, which “ having no aot 
as a thing of beauty has consequently no 
whatever.” Thus truly says Mr. Armfield. 

I ask, therefore, if under these sagen 
the most correct reading of ery 
not be to perpetuate a work of pure art 
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THE BUILDER. 








noble piece of architecture ; for should I not be 
as completely blotting out the interesting fact 
that such a building was ever completed, as that 
it wes defaced in the fifteenth century? An 
architect cannot add to his reputation by either 
course—he-is not called upon to create : personal 
feeling, apart from his love of the beautiful and 
venerable, does not enter into the matter; but 
there are cases, and the one under consideration 
I think will be admitted to be one, where artis as 
much entitled to reverence as the fact that a work 
of art was partly defaced in the fifteenth century. 
Unless a building is in a dangerous condition 
it ought not to be taken down, but the decayed 
arts carefully cut out and new inserted, 
“ similar to the old,” so as to prevent the whole 
from falling. No scraping or chiselling of the 
old portions should be permitted—simply a 
breathing of new life into the edifice. And this 
course now is generally followed. But where 
men begin to talk of history and archzology, 
seemingly forgetting that a thing of to-day may 
be history to-morrow, and in due time have its 
archeological interest, it is but right that they 
should be asked to “ draw a line” somewhere. 
If art be admitted into the question, short 
work can be made of it; for, taking any master- 
piece, either in architecture, painting, or sculp- 
ture, that has been defaced by additions or 
restorations, the course of action seems clear. 
For instance, if an architect were called on to 
restore one of the temples of Greece, and that 
in an Ionic portico he find several Corinthian 
capitals surmounting the columns, the columns 
having been shortened and adapted, should he 
leave them there as an interesting historical 
fact ? Ido not think any Classic architect would 
say yes. But the Greeks were not such Goths 
as to do a thing so entirely adverse to all 
notions of art propriety. Again, a sculptor, 
upon examining a statue of Apollo, finds that 
it has been “ mended” with a leg, without 
anatomy ; if called upon to restore (if such thing 
can be possible in sculpture) such statue, would 
he preserve the leg in question as his interest- 
ing historical fact? I do not think he would; 
and few archeologists would be bold enough to 
advise such a course, however old such leg 
might be proved to be. How, therefore, shall 
the lire be drawn, and where ? 
M. UNDERWOOD, 








HYDE PARK. 


Tur Hyde Park banks of the Serpentine are 
disfigured by numerous dilapidated boards, with 
notices thereon, in more or less ungrammatical 
English, signed by one George Ranger. Could 
not these notices be codified,—expressed in 
terse, good Anglo-Saxon, and fixed to one or 
more trees where necessary ? The foot entrance 
to the gardens, opposite Westbourne-street, is 
disgracefully shabby. P. H. B. 








NEW ROAD FROM BAYSWATER TO 
KENSINGTON. 


As some change is now being made in the Park drive 
between the Prince’s and Queen’s Gates, opposite the 
a Hall of Science and Arts, and’ a more direct issue is 
- ut to be given by the Exhibition-road for the route 
lately opened to the public across the Park, it may not be 
aeroreane to suggest, through the Builder, the expe- 
oan, of making the road for public traffic shorter, and 

4 same time of improving this portion of the Park, 
which alone has been hitherto neglected. 

A direct line across the Park, ya Victoria Gate, Bays- 
bey to the Exhibition-road, would be but half a 
fa eg F quae j ber 4 the present road, which 

-westward along Ke: - 

walk, the distance exceeds pos 7 ala semtene ewe 

@ . The whole range of Park and gardens, from the Marble 

= to the extreme end of Kensington Palace gardens, is 

Rnightety the distance being the same on the southern 

torieteeridee side: so that a road cut direct from Vic- 

tion » Opposite Westbourne-terrace, to the Exhibi- 

road, would bisect the Park and gardens in two 

rout be parts, thus opening to the public the best 

ether Ge ‘eas data Uetak oul Paddington and Bays- 
and Brom 

Kensington tie er pton, Chelsea, and South 

erence to the two points of confluence, it is 

obvious that the two great boulevards of Westbourne. 

(Oxfe ny ft. wide) and of the Grand Junction-road 

: Fase Cambridge- ves, 170 ft. wide) are the 

tion-toed one Om the north side; and that the Exhibi- 

— inte the Cromwell-road, now extended 

havsed a Beene sentially Rretacaherbe 


It be uisite ° 
west to the east soto ohifs the Vietenia Gate from. the 


fi 


Tuesda; 
sii thods 
sejecting ery a viovanione reuahe eps of he visited the defendant’s house, and, on the 


of slizht without adding fifty yards to the ex- 
tent; whilst it would secure, in its through grown 
forest timber, what term the of beauty. 

apse ae oe would first strike over an of 
the for about 250 yards, crossing the fosse or ha-ha 
at the second projection, or mimic fortilage, 
and then be formed continuous along the elevated and open 
promenade, and so onward over the bridge, clear of the 
magazine, At this;point South of the Serpentine it would 
cross direct, or nearly so, by the line already staked out 
ovate _ to Prince’s — at the top of ee a 
road. By arrangemen road along the 
flower walk might be abated, and adaed to the acute 
=e of the park, as far as Queen’s Gate, the present iron 
railing being removed, to establish a fence between park 
and gardens, and the beautiful Albert Gates re-erected at 
a suitable point for access to the memorial monument, 
and to hortulan grounds, which might be made ornate 
and suitable to their position. 

In return for the use of the road and bridge within the 
gardens, ey scope of land, of say, at least; 12 acres, 
might be added to the gardens, and to those grounds now 
so tastefully sae which were not long since an un- 
sightly barrack. 

For the completion of this great public benefit it would 
not be necessary to remove more than three old pollard 
chesnuts—one of them decayed, and all decrepit; but I 
would recommend the removal of the iron railings which 
divides the bridge longitudinally, and the laying down of 
@ paved causeway, 10 ft. wide, on either side, to afford a 
clear promenade and carriage drive, commanding home- 
views rarely equalled in any city. 

The present temporary public thoroughfare, while it is 
tortuous, also interferes with the inner circle of Park- 
drive; it descends the hill to nearly water level, and 
sweeps round the magazine, reascending to the bridge by 
a soft, sandy, and dusty width of waste. . 

As to the unsightly fosse, its abatement, or the treat- 
ment of its ragged Laroninetad although I might give a pro- 
fessional opinion, I leave it to the management which has 
shown so much skill and taste in adorning the borders of 
Park-lane, and the fairy wilderness between Apsley House 
and the Serpentine, Joszex NEwron. 








THE LECTURES FOR WORKING MEN. 


Srr,—I attended a lecture delivered at the Mechanics’ 
Institute, Southampton-buildings, by Prof Caly 
on Iron,—though not employed in any of the m 
trades, and consequently shall not in my work require so 
constant on sopnetin: of the knowledge I ~~ have 
gained. Thinking it may help to induce others like my- 
self, for whose benefit the lectures were designed, to attend 
others, I on eg | through your columus, to express my 
hearty thanks for it, and to echo a sentiment ex- 
pressed by a speaker, that it was one of the most inte- 
resting lectures he heard ; pe myself) not altogether 
for the scientific truths to be learnt, but for the genuine 
love the lecturer seemed to have for his subject, and the 
delight he evidently felt in imparting his knowledge to 
others, It would be well if we could say that of the 
teachers in other walks of life. What we have so often 
heard lately was repeated, that we, as a nation, are 
behind others in the requisite scientific knowl bearing 
upon our different callings that prevents us from com- 
pane with them in the market. If this is true, to 
ook at the audience and see the small response they were 
to the committee’s invitation was rather disheartening. 
It must never be lost sight of by us that we, the so-called 
working portion of the community, living from hand to 
mouth, are more immediately affected by the prosperity 
or the reverse of our country than any other, so that our 
interest should impel us to make an effort to acquire the 
knowledge we are in need of, and encourage by our 
ey gentlemen like Mr, Calvert and others (who, I 
lieve, give their services gratuitously) for their generous 
efforts to do good. 8. 0. 


We have received comments on another of the lectures 
(Mr. Reed’s), not so flattering, but do not think it neces- 
sary to print them,* 











THE STYLES IN LINCOLN CATHEDRAL: 


For the members of the Lincoln Architectural 
Society, who met on Wednesday the 17th, in the 
cathedral, to hear papers read by Precentor 
Venables, “ On the Tombs,” and by Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe, on the building, the latter gentleman 
prepared a Guide, in brief, to the cathedral, 
which may be useful to others besides thoss who 
were present. 

The principal works of the cathedral may be 
classed under the following heads :— 


NORMAN PERIOD, A.D, 1066—a.p. 1145. 


‘ Commen: 
(Early). West Front (central part) .......0...0++ c. 1075 
Be DU acacassctsces 
(Late). West Front, Circular Arcade ....... « ©. 1140 
” és Lower part of two West- 
ern Towers.........» ssoes CG» 1140 
» os Central Doorway ........ . 6, 1143 


TRANSITIONAL PERIOD, A.D. 1145—a.p. 1190, 


(Early). West Front, North and South Door- 
WAYS ...0000 oeecccrssceces « ©. 1148 











LANCET PERIOD [EARLY ENGLISH]. A.D, 1190—1245, 
(Early). Eastern Transept ¢c. 1190 
an Sentral ide) o 1200 
entral Transept (east side) .......... C. 
(Middle), Central Transept (west side)..... ssoseee Co 1215 
a Nave, with North and South Chapels c, 1220 


West Front, w and North 
= and South Weg. sbhikded! Seesses Ce 1225 


* We are asked to mention that on 





y next a 


projecting 1 and the 

geometrical drawing to the work of masons, 

engineers, metal plate workers, &c,, will be given by Mr. 
ience classes in 





level a ; . io’ 
eh os yee Yo ale as Hae, 


eet. 300 raons tt of the se 





(Zate). Crater bron oe. 1252 
- West Porch of South Transept......... ce, 1220 
a Crossing and Central Tower (lower 

¢. 1235 


part . 
» Two West Doorways of Choir Aisles co, 1240 
GEOMETRICAL PERIOD. A.D. 1245—a.D, 1315, 














Early), Retrochoir, with South Porch ..... soe C, 1256 
Late). North, South, and East Screens of 

Choir ¢. 1280 

99 Easter Sepulchre c. 1290 

ps Cloisters aA Passage ........scccsesseees + ©, 1295 


assage 
»  .« Central Tower (upper part) .......00.00, 0 1307 


CURVILINEAR [DECORATED] PERIOD. A.D, 1315—a.D. 1360. 
South jTransept, South end (upper 


Forse of West Front, Nave (south 
side) and South Transept .......... « ©. 1325 

Screen in South Aisle ........... eesrseseee OC, 1326 
(Zate), | Monumentin Retrochoir (Burghersh) oc, 1356 


RECTILINEAR [PERPENDICULAR] PERIOD, 
A.D. 1360—a.D. 1500. 

West Towers bree of lower stage) c. 1365 
Monuments (Bishop Fleming) ......... ©. 1432 
West Towers (upper part) .........00 ve ©, 1450 
‘West Windows of Nave and Aisles .., c, 1440 
Parapet of West Porch of South 
Transept........ 
Screens of Chapels of North and 
South Transepts .......00000 gqsescapest c. 1450 

Chantry Chapel on South side of Re- 
trochoir of Bishop Russell ......... ce. 1480 

Chantry Chapel on South side of Re- 
trochoir of Bishop Longland ...... ¢, 1521 


It will thus be seen that every portion of the 
history of English architecture is illustrated in 
this remarkable building, but more especially 
that part. which belongs to the Lancet and 
Geometrical periods. 














THE ARCHITECTURAL ALLIANCE. 
Tux seventh annual meeting of this associa- 


stal tion is to be held on Thursday, July, 2nd, at 


No. 8, Montague-street, Russell-square, London. 

The following delegates are appointed to 
attend :— 

1, London Architectural Association—T. Roger Smith, 
¥.1.B.A.; Thos. M. Rickman, F.8,A., A.I.B.A. (Secretary 
pre. tem. of the Alliance) ; J. Douglass Mathews, A.I.B.A.; 

. Phéné Spiers, A.I.B.A." : 

2. Architectural Institute of Scotland—J. D, Peddie. 

3. Birmingham Architectural Society—J. H. Chamber- 
lain, F.I.B.A. (president of the ce); T. Plevins, 
W. Harris. 

4. Glasgow Architectural Society—Alexander Thomson, 
John J. Stevenson. 

5. Jéveepoet Architectural Society—G. E, Grayson, 
H. H. Statham, jun. 

6. Manchester Architectural Association — Lawrence 
Boot. J A.I.B.A; Peter B, Alley, jun.; Alfred Darbyshire, 
7. Northern Architectural Association—R. J. Johnson, 
F.LB.A.; Thomas Oliver, F.1.B.A.; Francis. Charl- 


ton, C.E. 
8, Nottingham Architectural Association—T. OC, Hine 
(treasurer of the Alliance) ; Frederick Jackson. 








PROTECTION OF WORKWOMEN, 


WE are glad to see the Workshops Act in 
force in favour of workwomen. At Marl- 
borough street Mr. Studere, milliner and dress- 
maker, of No. 9, Bruton-street, has been 
summoned before Mr. Knox, by Dr. Aldis, the 
medical officer of health for St. George’s, Han- 
over-square,—first, for an infringement of the 
Workshops Act, by employing certain young 
women after half-past four o’clock on Saturday ; 
and next (a second summons under the Nuisances 
Removal Act) for having his house'so crowded 
as to be prejudicial to the health of the in. 
habitants. Mr. Edward Lewis appeared for the 
defendant, and stated that with reference to the 
first charge his client wished to plead “ Guilty.” 
Dr. Aldis said he had to complain of the des 
fendant employing his young women on Satur- 
days beyond the lawful hour, and on other days 
with only fifty minutes for meals instead of an 
hour and ‘a half. The defendant was convicted 
on'the 27th ult., and there was a repetition of 
the offence on the 30th. Mr. Lewis said that 
during the season a vast amount of work was 
required to be done, but customers failed to show 
@ proper amount of consideration towards those 
who were required to perform it. Mr. Studere 
had not yet been able to perfect certain arrange- 
ments which would prevent him from infringing 
the law. Mr. Knox said the Act came into 
operation on the 1st of January last. He would 
make the penalty 40s., with an intimation that 
it would be 31. in fature. The secorid summons 
was then gone into. Mr. Grant, inspector of 
nuisances for St. George’s, said on the 20th ult. 


basement, he found a small cellar, part of the 
area, without any fireplace in it. There was a 


| window about 18 in. square, opening into the 
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where there was a most offensive dust-bin, 
tainted the air coming into this cellar- 
in which was a bed (where two women 
D ‘The room was 74 ft. long, by 8 ft. wide 
ft. high. He cautioned Madame 


area, 
which 
room, 


the situation, there 

sidered that persons sleeping in such a place 
were poisoning each other. Mr. Knox said 
on the assurance that the matter should be 


remedied he would not inflict a fine, and only |i 


required payment of cesis. 








THE HANDEL FESTIVAL AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tue Handel Festival of 1868 is proceeding 
with the greatest satisfaction. All things go so 
smoothly that the difficulties overcome are not 
thought every undertaking holds failure 

it, and who shall tell of the pains taken 

shown by Mr. Bowley, by Mr. Grove, 

. Costa, by the Directors generally, to 

this down and develope success. When the 

enormous building has been fitted for the trans- 

, when some 4,000 execn- 

tants have been drilled and put quietly and 

quickly into their places in the orchestra, when 

the solo performers—all great people —are 

brought together, and 22,000 listeners have 

been induced to spend their money, conveyed 

without inconvenience, and seated without 

squabble, everything seems so easy that the 
resultant success appears a matter of course. 


The vast screens which, as suggested by the} 


Builder some years ago, have been placed at the 
junction with the nave, on each side of tho 
transept, from the crown of the roof down to 
within ‘about 20 ft. of the floor, have greatly 
improved the acoustic qualities of this mighty 
concert-room, and every word uttered by, say, 
Madlle, Nilsson, who on Friday astonished and 
delighted every one, was heard with distinctness, 
by all within the enclosure. The effect of the 

, too (the true speciality of the Crystal 
Palace) was immensely increased.* 

The chorus from “ Saul,” “ Envy!-eldest-born of 
hell!” .and the first half (only) of the double 
chorus from “ Deborah” were never before sung 
with equal effect. * O ruddier than the cherry!” 
by Mr. Santley ; “ Sweet bird, that shunn’st the 
noise of folly,” by Made. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mr. Radcliffe playing the flute accompaniment ; 
and “Sound an alarm,” by Mr. Sims Reeves, 
were other great successes. The performance, 
as a whole, will long live in the memory of those 
who had the fortune to hear it. On this 
Friday, the 19th, “Israel in Egypt” will be 
given, and we advise all lovers of music and 
grand effects who may happen to see these 
words in time, to go if they can. 








THE STATE OF THE ARMORY 
IN THE TOWER. 


‘On Saturday last Mr. Planché, Somerset 
Herald, met the members of the Architectural 
Association, by invitation, at the Tower of 

with the view of giving them some 
account of the national armory. Before going 
round with them Mr. Planché described briefly 
first attempt at scientific arrangement 
the armour in the Tower by Sir Samuel 

ick, who transformed the chaos into some- 
thing like order, but was compelled by the persons 
in authority to compromise with a system which 
have been utterly , and which 

still existed, and could not be too strongly pro- 
tested against in the name of good taste and the 
of archeology. The collection was 

to the control of the chief store- 

keeper for the time being, who, however equal 
to the regular official duties of his department, 


was not expected to know anything about ancient | part 


arms and armour, and was consequently at the 
mercy of dishonest dealers perpen say rh 





Studere | 
time as to this place. Dr. Aldis said the} 
place was too'‘small for two persons to sleep in, | 
and it was underground. There was only a/ 
of 240 ft., whereas, considering |, 
ought to be 500 ft. He con-| 





‘describing its most interesting objects, pointing 
in the chronological arrangements, the absence 
of classification, Waterloo cnirasses i 
crowded into glass cases with fine examples of 
the armour of the 15th century, and ended with 
observing that in the very entrance-porch two 
fine suits, one of the time of Henry VI. and 
another of the reign of Henry VII., had been 
placed upon pedestals bearing precisely contrary 
inscriptions ! 
We have before now, on several occasions, 
commented in strong terms on th unsatis- 
state of the collection at the Tower, and 
insisted on the necessity for the appointment of 
a duly qualified person to superintend it. If 
this visit of the Architectural Association should 
serve to draw public attention to the subject, and 
lead the Government to apply to Mr. Planché 
himself (a member of the College of Arms, and, 
so far as we know, the fittest man in England 
for the post), it will have effected great good. 








THE LAW COURTS COMPETITION. 


Im the House of Commons on Monday Iast | body 


Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie, pursuant to notice, 
asked the First Commissioner of Works whether 
the statement in the Builder of the 13th of 
June, “that Mr. EH. M. Barry, A.R.A., has pro- 
tested against the appointment of Mr. Street 
as architect of the new Law Courts, on the 
that such appointment is at variance 
with the letter and spirit of the conditions 
of the competition entered into by the archi- 
teets, be a correct statement; and whether 
such protest was made before or after Mr. 
Street’s appointment; and whether the plans 
of the buildings as they are to be erected 
by Mr. Street will be exhibited in the library of 
the House of Commons.” The reply as to the 
correctness of our statement was, of course, in 
the affirmative. Further, it was answered that 
the plans would not be exhibited again, as they 
were not likely to be carried out; and that the 
protest was made after the appointment. 

We are not surprised to hear that Mr. E. M. 
Barry has petitioned Parliament for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee to inquire into 
the case. 

We have received letters from several corre- 
spondents impressed with our own conviction 
that the reversal of the shameful injustice 
threatened is not so important even as a per- 
sonal matter as it is in the broader interests of 


the public and the profession. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


.—The foundation-stone of a new 
workmen’s hall has been laid in Monkwearmouth, 
by Sir H. Williamson, bart., M.P. The present 
Workmen’s Hall has been found teo small, and a 
new building has been determined on, a site 
being presented by Sir H. Williamson. A stone 
building, designed by Messrs. Potts & Son, archi- 
tects, will be erected, at an estimated cost of 
1,600. On the basement story will be reading, 
smoke, game, and club rooms; and in the upper 
a lecture-hall, to hold 600 persons, well 
lighted, and 26 ft. in height. 

Great Yarmouth.—The new buildings erecting 
Shacf) — the "Winity. town (near the fish 
» for the Trinity Corporation, are now 
rapidly approaching completion. The total cost 
will be from 6,0001. to 7,000l. The buildings 
comprise a store, 100 ft. in length, by 50 ft. in 
width, and 35 ft. in height, in which will be 
laced buoys belonging to the Trinity 
, and suitable machinery for lifting 


,| Trinity quay has also been extended 33 





i 


nL 


tendent. Close to the quay a powerfal . 
in course of erection. The foundations for 
machine are formed of blocks of Yorkshire 
varying in weight from 4 to 5 tons each, 
ft. 
J. J. Bennett, of London, is the contractor, 
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open space for a cattle market. 








‘OPENING OF THE NEW DOCK AT 

Tue Hendon Dock, eleven acres in extent, 
formed by the River Wear Commissioners, in 
addition to the previous dock j 
hes been opened. The dock has cost about 
110,0001. It was originally designed to be six 
acres in extent, and when the tenders were senj 
in the lowest of these was found to be double 
the estimate of the engineers, an enormous sum 
having been added for sea risk. Mr. Meik, the 
engineer to the Oommissioners, advised tha 
to undertake the work themselves. This 
was done, and it being subsequently determined 
to enlarge the dock to eleven acres, this was 
accomplished at the cost of the lowest offer for 
the six-acre dock. The Commissioners havea 
total of 75 acres of dock and harbour, and 90 
acres of land, all of which have been formed 
out of the sea. The great advantage of the 
dock is that vessels may leave their loading 
berths and in seven minutes be off to se, 
having no long river channel with the difficulties 
of river navigation to encounter. The new dock 
is of an irregular square shape, 830 ft. in length 
from north to south, and an average of 600 ft. 
in width from east to west. 








ALTERATIONS AT THE INSTITUTION OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Tae contract for the additions to and altera- 
tions at the Institution of Civil Engineers, has 
been let to Messrs. Holland and Hannen. 
have undertaken to complete and deliver the 
whole of the buildings in five months, so as t0 
be ready for the next session, which will com- 
raence in November. In the meanwhile the 
temporary offices of the institution are at No.1, 
Great George-street, Westminster, 8.W. 








INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, 

_ BRADFORD. 
THE inauguration of this new building took 
place on the 3rd inst. It has been erected at the , 
eornerof North Paradeand Cambri : 
is intended for the 


Knowles & Wilcock, of Bradford, 

The building is four stories in height, 
frontage of 60 ft. to North Oye ahd 5 
to Cambridge-street. The premises 1 ih: 
series of large wotk-rooms for the blind of 


employed 
basket, and skep making, &c. 
floor there are parlour, kitchen, 
with four bedrooms over the same, 
modation of the 
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& , carpenters’ and 
joiners’ work; John: Scholefield, plumbers’ and 
work; Michael Nelson, slaters’ work; 


Lishman Lupton, pain 
agg Te ened The total cost of 


the building, which has been raised by sub- 
scription, is 6,5331. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Melton.—The. new parish church has been 

consecrated. The:site is close by the Horse and 
Groom Inn. The architect was Mr. F. Barnes, 
of Ipswich, and the contractor Mr. H. Luff, 
of Ipswich, whose tender amounted to 2,'7001., 
but the total amount was increased by raising 
the tower and spire, and other extras. Mr. 
Callingford, of Woodbridge, acted as clerk of 
the works. The style is Early Decorated, and 
the material is Kentish rag with Bath stone 
dressings. The site is surrounded by a battle- 
mented wall of the same material, a pair of iron 
entrance-gates being placed opposite the south 
porch. The church consists of nave, north aisle, 
and chancel, with a tower and a spire of Bath 
stone, about 100 ft. high, whilst the organ chapel 
to the north and the vestry to the south of the 
chancel give the appearance of a transept. The 
tower forms the south porch. The original design 
contemplated both a north and a south aisle, 
that the nave should be higher, and that there 
should be a clearstory ; from motives of economy, 
however, the south aisle-was done away with, 
and also the clearstory, and the roof of the nave 
is continued, at @ more gradual slope, as the 
roof of the north aisle. This renders the north 
side of the church less attractive than would 
have been the case had the original plan been 
carried. out. The wall of the aisle being neces- 
sarily very low, light is admitted by small cir- 
cular windows, with foliated stone work, similar 
to those at first designed for the clearstory. The 
roof is slated, and surmounted by an ornamental 
ridge, with stone crosses at the ends. 

Coventry.—The chief stones of two churches 
have been laid here on the same day, with 
masonic ceremonial. The edifices are to 
similar, and to accommodate the same number 
of persons at the same cost. The architects for 
both are Messrs. H. J. Paull & G. T. Robinson, 
and the contractor for both is Mr. H. Lovatt, of 
Wolverhampton. The one is to be called All 
Saints’, and the other St. Mark’s. The total 
length of each is about 110 ft., and their internal 
breadth about 46 ft., and each will accommodate 
646 persons. Both arein the Geometrical Early 
Decorated style, and built with the local stone, 
having their internal dressings of Bath stone. 
They consist of nave, aisles, and chancel, each 
about 32 ft. long and 20 ft. wide. Here, how- 
ever, the similarity ceases, for the one in Far 
Gosford.street, which is All Saints’, has gabled 
aisles, each pierced with a simple single-light 
window, separated by complex buttress, and sur- 
mounted by a simple clearstory. The south side 
has @ porch, crowned by a bell gablet; and the 
west end consists of a complex doorway, having 
& large rose-window over it. The other church, 
Opposite the new hospital, that is, St. Mark’s, 
has a more adv us site. This church has 
aisles divided into bays, by large buttresses, 
Pierced by two-light traceried windows. Both 
are extremely simple; as the object has been to 
obtain the largest amount of accommodation of 
the best kind, without entrenching too far on the 
extremely limited funds of the committee. 

a ai ~ 6. Temes Church has 

crated. e church occupies a site 

on the north side of Portrack-lane, opposite the 
union workhouse, and adjacent to the cricket- 
ground. The building is designed in the Early 
Decorated. style of Medizval architeo- 

tare, consisting of nave, north and south aisles, 

. » Vestry, organ-chamber, with tower and 
spire, at the south-west angle of the nave. The 
extreme external measurements are—nave and 

aisles, 73 ft. by 47 ft. ; chancel, 25 ft. by 20 ft. 


work ; and | gro’ 


yard is fenced by a low stone wall, surmounted 
by an ornamental railing. The whole has been 
designed by Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of Darlington, 
and carried out under his superintendence, 
assisted by Mr. Law, as resident clerk of the 
works. The contract for the building has been 


Messrs. Brown & Downing; of Birmingham ; and 
the cost, including lighting, warming, fencing, 
draining, gasfittings, carving, g; pro- 
fessional charges, clerk of the works, and: all 
other expenses, about 4,8001., exclusive of site. 
Willesborough.—The parish church. has. been 
re-opened, after having undergone a restoration 
and considerable enlargement, from designs by 
Mr. I. Pearson. It is enriched with several 
stained-glass windows. The east window, by 
Messrs.. Clayton & Bell, is the gift of Mrs. 


Holdenby.—The parish church of Holdenby, 
popularly known as Holmby, has been re-opened. 
The charch has been undergoing restoration for 
the last twelve or fourteen months, under the 
superintendence of Mr. G. G. Scott. It has 
been entirely re-roofed, and new open seats 
of plain, unvarnished oak had been put in. 
The nave and aisles of the church have been 
floored with tesselated. pavement, red and yellow 


tiles being placed alternately. The chancel has | 
unglazed tiles, under | 


been inlaid with Minton’s 
the superintendence of the Rev. Lord Al 
Compton. The floor within the altar-rails 
been inlaid with glazed tiles. The church has 
been generally renovated. The colouring on the 
chancel-walls was done by Mr. Lee, of Lutter- 
worth, under the superintendence of the Rev. 
Mr. Sutton, rector of Theddingworth. Mr. 
Thompson, of Peterborough, was the builder 
employed for the restoration. ; 
Eye.—The proposed restoration of the church 
here has been divided into two portions—the 
repairs to the roof (the expense of which has 


be | been estimated. at about 759/.), and the subati- 


tation of more comfortable and sightly seats 
for the existing plain pews, and various other 
matters of restoration, the estimated cost being 
1,1831. 4s., making the total sum to be provided 
1,9421. 4s. Mr. Colling, of London, is the archi- 


tect. Tenders have been received, and the work |’ 


will shortly be commenced. 

Hargrave. — The Early English church of this 
village is now undergoing a restoration, under 
the hands of Mr. W. L. Baker, C.H., and’ archi- 
tect, of London. Owing to the extremely dila- 
pidated condition of the fabric, mach new work 
throughout the whole building has been found 
absolutely necessary, inclading the rebuilding of 
the tower and spire, these latter, however, being 

stone for stone. The plans are said to 
have passed the friendly criticism of Mr. Butter- 
field, and have likewise been formally approved 
of by a committee of the Northamptonshire 
Architectural Society. The contract for the 
restoration has been taken by Mr. Henson, of 
Pinedon, builder. The foundation stone-of the 
new tower has been laid. 

Hereford.—The chief stone of St. James’s 
Church for St. Owen’s parish, has been laid. In 
plan the church is cruciform, consisting of nave, 
north and south aisles, transepts, chancel, chan- 


the height of the nave, 45 ft.; and of the 
tower and spire, 140 ft. The style of arehi- 
teeture adopted is the Early Geometrical. 
The nave is divided from the aiskes by arcades 
of four arches om each side, the arches before 
the transepts being 20 ft. wide. The chancel 
arch is 17 ft. wide and 30 ft. high. The tran- 
septs are filled with four-light windows, the east 
and west: ends with three-light windows, the 





ber, averaging 
high, anda reom for the 


adults, are also out of pitch pine, varnished over. 
The church is being carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Thomas 
Nicholson, of this city, the diocesan architect, 
and Mr, Gough, of Bishop’s Castle, is the con- 
tractor. The walls have already been consider- 
ably advanced. The estimated cost of the 
seoee exclusive of the tower and spire, is 

Newtown, Wem.—The foundation-stone of the 
new church was laid on the 22nd ult. The 
building will be in the Early English style, and 
consist of nave, chancel, vestry, and south porch. 
There will be a bell-turret at the west end. The 
material used for the walls and. dressings is 
Grinshill stone. The roofs will be covered with 
Staffordshire tile. The cost, including warming 
apparatus and all fittings, is estimated at 1,170). 
Accommodation will be provided for 220 persons. 
Mr. E. Haycock, jun., of Shrewsbury, is the 
architect; and the contractors are Messrs. Nevett, 
of Ironbridge. 

Chester.—A. meeting has been held to promote 
& movement for the restoration of the cathedral, 
It was stated that the Ecclesiastical Commis 
sioners had offered to give 10,0001. for the pur- 
pose ; that another 10,000/. had been promised in 
response to circulars; and that the Dean and 
Chapter would devote 2,000/. to the object. At 
the meeting Mr. Antrobus, high-sheriff of the 
county, presided, and Mr. W. H. Gladstone, 
M.P., Lord Egerton of Tatton, Earl Grosvenor, 
and other gentlemen, were present. About 600!. 
were promised in letters read. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Morriston (Swansea).—New schools have been. 
erected and opened here for the district. Mr. 
H. H. Vivian, M.P., contributed 1,000/. towards 
the building. Mr. John Humphrey, of Morriston, 
was the architect, and the total cost has been 
about 3,3001. The-schools are ble of accom. 
modating from 1,000 to 1,200 children; whilst 
adjacent are extensive playgrounds and dwelling. 
houses for the master and mistress and the prin- 
cipal teachers. There has been no aitempé at 
architectural display or ornamentation; but the 
whole buildings are lofty and of good general 
exterior, the school-rooms being well ventilated. 
The whole of the buildings have been erected with. 
plain native stone, with appropriate dressings. 
The roofs, which are high-pitched, are relieved. 
by a number of gables, and the windows are of 

hic head ones. Lantern lights are fixed in 
each school, and these, as well as the windows, 
are made to open for ventilation. 

Acton, near Wrecham.—An infant-school, with 
mistress’s residence, has recently been built at. 
this place. The dimensions of the schools are 
33 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft., with a porch of suitable 
size. The mistress’s house comprises a bay-win- 
dowed parlour, a kitchen, and two bedrooms, 
with the usual appurtenances. The walls are 
almost entirely built with the red bricks made 
in the locality, with a few Ruabon stone dress- 
‘ings. Courses of blue Staffordshire bricks are 
sparingly introduced. The roofs are covered 
with Broseley tiles, banded with some of a darker 
shade. There is a bell-turret, covered with oak 
shingle, which surmounts the school roof. The 
expenses incurred in these buildings have been 
defrayed by the family of Sir Robert Cunliffe, 
bart., of Acton Park. Mr. Ferrey was the archi- 
tect employed, and the contractor was Mr. 
Richard Yates, of Shiffnall. 

Great Horton.—The memorial stone of new 


» ASG 

80 feet high to the top of the vane. Internally, 
on the floor, there will -be an assembly- 
room, 65 ft. by 38 ft., and 16 ft. high, capable of 
600 adults, and adapted for concerts, 

public meetings, lectures, éc. ; and in the rear a 
lecture-room,, 36 ft. by 26 ft., to seat 230 adults, 
of the same height as the assembly-room. 
Above will be the class-rooms, sixteen in num- 
ing 180 feet, a 12 Be. 
superintendent. e 
principle of separate elass-rooms has been chosen 
in-view of the results which have attended the 
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THE BUILDER. 
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of that system elsewhere. On the 

floor, and underneath the lecture- 

class-room, 25 ft. by 20 ft., and 

ining a raised gallery for 

w the same level are two class- 

for adults, specially arranged, with fire- 

places, &c., for week evening purposes, but avail- 

able for the Sunday school. Externally the 

ing will have dressed wall-stones in regular 

course, and the architectural features will be of 

hewn or ashlar stone. The works have been let 

by contract for 3,0001., in addition to which 1501. 

to 2001. will be required for warming apparatus. 

Add to this the architects’ commission, furnish- 

ing, &c., and over 5,0001. will be needed to com- 
plete the undertaking. 








STAINED GLASS. 


8t. George’s, Newport.—The memorial window 
to the late Bishop of Lichfield, in St. George’s 
Church, near Wellington, has been formally 
ed. The window is the production of the 
eel. O’Connor, of London. It is the east 
window in the church. The subjects treated are 
as follow :—In the lancets, the Agony, Christ 
bearing His Cross, the Crucifixion, the Descent, 
and the Entombment; in the circular lights, 
Christ the Lord of all, the Good Shepherd, and 
giving His commission to St. Peter, “ Feed my 


eep. 

St. Giles’s, Northampton.—A memorial win- 
dow has been erected in the south chancel aisle 
of this church, by Mr. C. Britten, in memory of 
@ son, who died in February, 1854. The window 
is the work of Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars, 
London. ‘The first compartment contains a 
representation of Christ raising to life the dead 
and only son of the widow of Nain, the part of 
the scene depicted by the artist being that 
described in Luke vii. 15,—‘ And he that was 
dead sat up and began to speak. And he 
delivered him to his mother.” The second com- 
partment contains a representation of Christ 
admonishing the youth who said he had observed 
all the commandments, in the words of St. 
Mark, x. 21. 

Bishop’s Castle Church.—A stained-glass me- 
morial window has been executed by Messrs. 
Done & Davies, of Shrewsbury, for this church. 
It consists of two openings with tracery. In the 
upper part of the openings are the figures of 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, with their emblems, 
the Ange! and the Lion, each inclosed in a tre- 
foil, which forms part of a decorated canopy 
under which they stand. Beneath them are St. 
Luke and St. John, also under canopies, display- 
ing their emblems, the Bull and the Eagle, 
which form pedestals for the figures above. The 
window is surrounded with a narrow border. 
The large quatrefoil in the tracery is filled with 
the arms and crest of the donor, surrounded with 
foliated ornaments. 








Books Receiber, 


Photographic LIlwstrations to accompany the 
Architectural History of Canterbury Cathedral. 
By the Rev. R. Wituis, M.A. Selected and 
arranged by J. H. Parker, F.8.A. Printed by 
Jas. Parker & Co. Oxford. For private cir- 
culation only. 


Mr. Parker is making good use of the facilities 
afforded by photography for complete archzolo- 
gical illustration,—such illustration indeed as 
no pencil can afford. The great value of Pro- 
fessor Willis’s “ History of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral,” founded as it ison the minute account left 
by Gervase of the changes made in the building, 
is universally admitted: such a series of accu- 
rate representations of the various parts as these 
photographs give were alone wanting to make it 
complete. The difference between the older 
parts and the alterations or additions is shown 
very strikingly. 

Although the complete work as now before us 
is marked “for private circulation only,” we 
trust the set of photographs is obtainable by 
those who possess the work as originally issued. 





Photographs Iustrative of the Archeology of 
Rome. Oxford. 

WE may mention, in connexion with the above, 

that Mr. Parker has issued privately a catalogue 

of the long series of ea illustrative of 

the Archeology of Rome that has been prepared 


under his direction. A fund is being formed to 

important excavations in Rome, the 
British Archsological Society of Rome having 
undertaken to act as trustees and apply it, with 
the consent and approbation of the Govern- 
ment. 


The Great Architect: His Plan of Salvation in the 
Temple of Dead Stones and Living Stones, God 
and Man. London: Longman & Co. 1868. 


Tur “ master builders” to whom this work on 
“The Great Architect” is dedicated, are no 
doubt the clergy—not of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, nor of ritualistic tendencies, who 
are denounced in no very measured terms. 
Much of the volume, however, relates to the 
question of edificial arrangements in churches ; 
and, if we mistake not, the author, before the 
publication of it, broached the subject in 
the Builder, in the end of 1863. His idea 
is that the primitive Christians cast aside 
all ancient temple arrangements, and simply 
adopted the basilican form of edifice as a 
meeting-house, with cancelli or low railings 
along the edge of a platform, whence the 
speakers were to address the meeting. He 
therefore finds the origin of the chancel, not in 
the vailed holiest place or penetralia of the 
temple, but in the screened platform of the 
Roman judges; and the symbolism which recon- 
verted the chancel into the penetralia of the 
temple he regards as a subsequent retrogression 
to Pagan ideas. 








VARIORUM. 


** On Social Life among the Teutonic Races in 
Early Times.” By J. A. Picton, F.8.A. Mr. 
Picton here appears to have been expending a 
portion of his learned leisure in an analytical 
inquiry into the primitive elements of our mo- 
dern civilization. The subject is a curious one, 
and Mr. Picton has made an interesting paper 
of it, which was read before the Liverpool 
Literary and Philosophical Society in January 
last. We give a slight specimen of his mode of 
dealing with the subject, from what he says of 
the ancient Franks and Alemanni :— 

** By the Alemannic code it was not lawful to erect a 
ee than three stories high without the consent 
of the Lantrihter, or magistrate of the district. A wall 
might be built round the court, but not of greater height 
than could be reached by a man sitting on a horse ; nor 
was it allowed to have the wall crowned with a battlement 
or parapet.* 

ven at this early 
= light by adjoining 
on, 

Me Und zimmert ain man ain huse, un will sin nachgebur 
ain hus an in zimmern, so sol erz in der hohe rihten daz 
sin licht niht verzimmert werde.” 

‘Ifa man builds a house, and his neighbour builds 
another adjoining, the latter shall so carry it up that the 
light of the first be not injured.” 

hen follow directions as to procuring satisfaction. 

Connected with this is rather a quaint, but effective law. 
** If any one shall build a boat or anything else with an- 
other man’s timber, the boat shall belong to the man 
whose timber has been used.” 

The king’s highway (kungez straz) was to be 16 ft. wide, 
for the alleged reason that two vehicles might pass each 
other. The bridges were so narrow that it was necessary 
to enact a law that the first comer, whether loaded or 
unloaded, should have the right of way.” 

‘‘The Seventeenth Annual Report of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Smiths, 
&c.” Printed by Kenny, Camden-road. This 
report contains the transactions of the society 
from December, 1866, to December, 1867. At 
the date to which the report comes down, the 
society consisted of 33,325 members, who were 
divided into 313 branches, of which 240 were in 
England and Wales, 34 in Scotland, 11 in Ire- 
land, 14in the British Colonies, 12 in the United 
States, 1 in Constantinople, and 1 in Croix, in 
the north of France. The entrance fee to the 
society ranges from 15s. to 21. 10s., according to 
the age of the candidate, and the subscription 
is 1s. per week so long as members are in em- 
ployment. The total income for the year 
amounted to 86,2251. 2s. 7d.; but, owing to the 
unparalleled depression of trade that prevailed 
throughout the year, even this large sum was 
not sufficient to meet the expenditure, which 
came to a grand total of 99,1051. 5s. 8d. The 
12,0001. odd in excess of income required to 
make up this sum was drawn from the reserve 
fund, which at the end of the year still showed 
@ balance of 125,263]. 2s. 7d. The out-of-work 
donations show a total of 58,2431. 9s. 84d., dis- 
tributed under a rule which provides that any 
member who shall be thrown out of work under 
circumstances satisfactory to the branch to 
which he belongs, shall receive 10s. per week 


nous’ the vexed question of injury 
uildings was the subject of legisla- 








* Jus, Aleman., c. 132, 





for fourteen weeks, 7s. ‘per 

weeks, and 6s, per week for whatever . 
period he may be out of employment, (f thig 
large sum, it is stated, only 7,0001. were = 
pended in supporting members ont of em 
ment throngh trade disputes. The sick r 
which allows 10s. per week for twenty-six 

and 5s. per week for any greater length of time 
that he may be ill, to any member who, ¢ 
sickness or accident, is unable to follow hig 
ordinary occupation, came to a total of 15,5577, 
18s. O}d. The superannuation benefit of from 
7s. to 9s. per week, paid to members of upwardg 
of fifty years, who through old age or infirmity 
are unable to obtain the ordinary wages of the 
trade, and who have been in the society for 
eighteen or more years, amounted to §,989/, 
13s. 10d. The funeral benefit, under which the 
representatives of a deceased member are en. 
titled to 121., was 5,2821. 14s. 9d.; and ten 
grants of 1001. were, in accordance with one of 
the rules of the society, paid to members who 
were by accident or disease permanently ingg. 
pacitated from working at their trade. 

from the general fund there is a benevolent fund, 
which is replenished from time to time, 

rally about once a year,—by asmall levy, From 
this fund exceptional cases of distress are re. 
lieved upon the recommendation of the branch 
to which the distresssed member 

During the year there were 500 grants from it, 
ranging from 71. to 21. each, and coming to 9 
total of 2,2491.——“ Report on the Sanitary 
Condition of the Parish of St. Mary, Islington, 
1867.” By Edward Ballard, M.D., Medical 
Officer of Health. The year, according to Dr, 
Ballard, has been a comparatively healthy one 
for Islington. The population was estimated at 
200,541 in 1867, and the death-rate was 1999 
per 10,000 living; that of London generally 
being 229°8,—a lower rate than during the five 
previous years. Small-pox, however, has been 
gradually on the increase. Dr. Ballard appends 
to his report the results of personal researches 
as to the influence of the weather on health, in 
which, on some points, he differs from the Regis- 
trar. He finds it to be an error to suppose that 
sudden changes in temperature, as a rule, are 
damaging to public health,—at least, a sudden 
change from hot to cold. An increase of atmo- 
spheric temperature he finds normally associated 
with an increase of general sickness, and a de- 
crease with its diminution. A fall of rain, 
especially in summer, lessens sickness generally, 
and sometimes immediately, while drought ang- 
ments it. Weather, however, which lessens 
sickness amongst the healthy, tends, Mr. Ballard 
says, to hasten the death of those who are sick, 
and vice versa. 








Miscellanen, 


Mancuester Royat Excuaner.—The founda. 
tions for this building, consisting of two stories 
of arched and fireproof cellaring, have been for 
some time in active progress, and are now near 
brought up to the street level. Messrs. Neill 
Sons have executed the work ata schedule of 
prices. The contract for the main portion of the 
building above the street, but exclusive of in- 
ternal finishing, &c., has just been let ina limited 
competition to Messrs. Parker & Son, of Liver: 
pool, whose tender was the lowest. Messrs. 
Mills & Murgatroyd are the architects. 


BricutTon Grammar ScHoor.—The new build- 
ing just opened, which is to be called “The Pro 
prietary Grammar School, Buckingham-road, 
was designed by Mr. Nunn, architect, and it has 
been erected by Mr. Chappell, of pee 
whose tender (the lowest) amounted to 2; 
The directors nsed with the services of & 
clerk of the works. On the basement 1s | 
porter’s living-room and bed-room ; ane 
apparatus; open play-ground, 30 ft. by 28 ft.; 
covered play-grounds, 56 ft. by 24 ft. There 
are stone staircases throughout the building, 
with wrought-iron handrail and balusters. 
the second floor is the entrance-hall and recep- 
tion-room, corridor, 35 ft. by 6 ft. ; sch , 
56 ft. by 24 ft., 14 ft. high. Upper foo’: 
corridor ; schoolroom, 56 ft. by 24 ft., 18 ft. highs 
class-room, 28 ft. by 12 ft. Both bot 
corridor, and class-room will be warmed by 
water. The here is val er poss 
A large piece of groun t . 
yet algae ES 4 tp but will be used if 
school should so increase as to render it ne 
sary, of which there appears to very 
doubt, to build a new wing for school 
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Gas.—The Woodbridge Gas Company’s share- 
holders are to receive 8 per cent. upon their 
shares, but the profits of the year would afford 
15 per cent., leaving 7 per cent. undivided. 
This may be very satisfactory to those interested 
in the dividends, but not to the consumers, and 
we understand unless the company réduce their 
present price it is the determination of several 
of their customers to discontinue the use of gas, 
and to substitute for it paraffin and other lights, 
the satne as the Beccles people did, and which 
had the effect of causing a considerable reduc- 
tion. 

Socrzty or Arts’ Prizes.—The Prince Con- 
sort’s prize of twenty-five guineas has been 
awarded to Robert Oreaser Kingston, aged 
twenty-one, of the Royal Polytechnic Insti- 
tution, gardener, who, in this and the three 
preceding years, has obtained the following 
first-class certificates :— 1865. Arithmetic— 
first-class certificate. 1867. Botany—first-class 
certificate, with first prize, and the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s prize of 51. ; floriculture—first- 
class certificate, with first prize, and the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s prize of 51. 1868. Che- 
mistry—first-class certificate, with first prize ; 
fruit and vegetable culture—first-class certifi- 
cate, with first prize, and the Royai Horticul- 
tural Society’s prize of 51. and (together with a 
second-class in mensuration) the Gardener’s 
Chronicle prize of 31. This is a gardener who 
has cultivated more than his garden. 


TENDERS FOR THE SuPPLY OF WATER PIPES» 
&o.—At the.meeting of the Hereford Improve- 
ment Committee, the tenders for supplying 
7-inch and 8-inch iron pipes and bends for 
the intended extension of the water supply 
were opened. There were seven tenders, 
viz.:—Mr. Spittle (Newport), pipes, 51. 10s.; 
bends, 91. Messrs. Cockrane & Co. (Woodside, 
Dudley), pipes, 51. 7s. 6d.; bends, 81. 10s. Mr. 
J. Leybourne (Newport), pipes, 51. 7s. 6d. ; 
bends, 71. 7s. 6d. Mr. Jordan (Newport), pipes, 
51. 5s.; bends, 7l. 15s. Mr. Meredith (Kington), 
pipes, 51. 5s.; bends, 61. Mr. Abell Worcester} 
pipes, 51. lls. Messrs. J. & 8. Roberts (West 
Bromwich), pipes, 41. 18s. 6d.; bends, 71. 10s. 
The tender of Messrs. Roberts was accepted. 
For laying the pipes, the tender of Mr. Welsh, 
of Hereford, was accepted, the pipes being at 
per yard, 8-inch pipes, 2s. 4$d.; 7-inch, 2s. ; 
6-inch, 1s. 8d. ; 3-inch, 1s. 


A new Lonpon Market.—In a few weeks’ 
time King’s-cross Market will be opened to the 
public, and the populons districts of west, north- 
west, and north London will thence receive sup- 
plies of fish, meat, poultry, vegetables, and fruit. 
King’s-cross market covers more than a square 
acre of ground, and comprises the following :— 
1, A wholesale fish market; 2. A wholesale meat 
market; 3. A wholesale poultry market; 4. A 
wholesale provision market; 5. A wholesale 
fruit and vegetable market; 6. A spacious 
covered retail market containing about sixty 
stalls. As the new market is in close connexion 
with the Great Northern Railway, and in the 
immediate vicinity of the Midland, Metropolitan 
(in communication with the Great Western), and 
London and North Western stations, fish and 
meat, the produce of the t food-proc ucing 
districts of the north, fruit and poultry from the 
Continent, and Irish eggs and butter, will reach 
the dealers and consumers three or four hours 
earlier than they do at the present time. 


Prorosep TuBuLaR Way across Hype Park. 
new scheme for a pneumatic tubular way 
has been submitted to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works by Mr. Rammall, C.E., who asked 
Permission to convert for that purpose a dis- 
used tunnel-conduit belonging to the Board, 
and formerly known as the Bayswater tunnel- 
— The conduit crosses the park in a nearly 
Ming course from Albion-street, in the Uxbridge- 
_ to Albert Gate, Knightsbridge; and to 
ect its conversion it will be necessary to 
deepen and underset the side walls, and put in 
in new invert, rendering the greater part of the 
eae in Portland cement, by which a sub- 
height and durable way would be formed; the 
i. being 8 ft. 9 in., and the width 5 ft. 6 in. 
e clear. The increased of tube thus 
obtained would be both high and wide enough 
& carriage more roomy than the ordi 
ea omnibus. The road would be lighted 
n # and have a clear gangway through from 
rn +2 0nd of the tunnel, The carriages would 
"pon @ pair of light steel rails of 3 ft. 6 in. 
fe thy’ £2 be laid on wooden sleepers embedded 


Competition Drawines FoR THE Art-UNION 
or Lonpon.—With the permission of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council for Education the 
various sets of drawings submitted to the 
Council of the Art-Union of London in reply 
to their offered premium, are hung for exhibi- 
tion in the South Kensington Museum. They 
will be found in the narrow gallery to the left 
of the entrance. The award is not yet made. 


HayMARKET Memoria Tower, LEICESTER.— 
A dinner in celebration of the completion of the 
Haymarket Memorial Tower, Leicester, has taken 
place at the George Hotel. The whole of the 
workmen employed were invited; and among 
the company present were Mr. W. Kempson (in 
the chair), Mr. J. Allen (in the vice-chair), Mr. 
Joseph Goddard (the architect), Mr. Barfield 
(the contractor), &c. A glee party was present, 
and added materially to the enjoyment of the 
evening. 

ANTIQUITIES IN DorsEet.—Interesting ancient 
British remains have just been discovered at 
Maiden Castle. Whilst some men were excava- 
ting on the summit of the mound, for the pur- 
pose of forming a pond for sheep, they came 
suddenly upon several large pits, regularly con- 
structed, from 4 ft. to 10 ft. in depth, and on re- 
moving the loose soil fragments of coarse pottery, 
@ pair of urns, a rude copper ring, several boars’ 
tusks, sling-stones, and several carved bone 
spear heads were discovered. 


VENTILATION oF SeweRs.—At the meeting to 
be held this, Friday, the 19th inst., the Metro- 
politan Board of Works will consider notice of 
motion given by Mr. Cook :— 

‘That the question of the ventilation of the sewers 
belonging to this Board be referred to a special committee 
for consideration, cially to advise the Board as to the 
desirability of offering a ae sg (by public advertise- 
ment) for the best practicable plan by w ch the escape of 
injurious gases from the sewers shall be prevented, and at 
the some time the safety of those who work in them be 
preserved.” 


OPENING OF THE PatacE HoreL, Buxton.— 
The Palace Hotel in Buxton has been formally 
“opened.” It is situated on an elevation near 
to the railway stations, within easy distance of 
the baths, gardens, &c., and stands within its 
own private grounds. The architect was Mr. 
Henry Currey,of London. The dining and coffee 
rooms are each 53 ft. by 30 ft.; drawing and 
reading rooms each 45 ft. by 21 ft. There are 
also smoking and billiard rooms. “The Palace” 
and its detached offices,—kitchens, larders, pan- 
tries, <c., &c.,—stand on nearly 4,000 square 
yards of land. 


Screntiric INstRucTION IN ForEIGn Coun- 
TRIES.—In the Commons, Mr. Samuelson asked 
the Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
on Education what was the cause of the con- 
tinued delay in the production of the information 
received from our legations abroad on ‘scientific 
instruction in foreign countries. Lord R. 
Montagu said the delay complained of was not 
on the part of the translator, but arose rather 
from the immense mass of matter to be trans- 
lated. As soon as the translations were prepared 
they were forwarded to the Foreign Office, in 
which department the responsibility of printing 
the papersrested. Lord Stanley said he believed 
a large portion of these papers were already in 
print. Lord R. Montagu said the reports received 
from the secretaries of legation would be laid on 
the table at once, leaving the other documents to 
follow as soon as ready. He believed that 260 
pages had already been printed. 


Tue THAMES EMBANKMENT Pavine, Licur- 
Inc, &c.—At a recent meeting of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, the Works Committee 
reported that they had considered the matter 
as to the lighting, paving, &c., of the Thames 
Embankment by the several parishes coming 
into the line of the embankment, and recom- 
mended that it is not expedient for the Board 
to undertake the same, but that the duty should 
devolve on the vestries and local Boards before 
mentioned. Mr. Phillips moved an amendment 
to the contrary effect. The amendment was 
negatived by a large majority, and the recom- 
mendation of the committee agreed to. Mr’ 
Newton moved,— 

**That on the expiration of twelve months from the 
completion of the Thames Embankment roadway, during 
which time the contractors will have to maintain it as a 
macadamised road, the Board will (after that period of 
———) again consider the question of how the road- 
way sh be formed before being handed over to the 


ee district and vestries, who will have 


ereafter to maintain it,” 





The resolution was agreed to. 


CONVERSAZIONE OF THE -INSTITUTE OF ARCHI. 
TEcTs.— The President and Council of the 
Institute of British Architects have issued 
invitations to a conversazione, to be held on the 
1st of July. my 


Openina or THE AsBEy Mitts Pumpine- 
Station.—At the last meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works, a report was brought up 
from the Works and General Purposes Com- 
mittee, recommending that the works at the 
Abbey Mills pumping-station be publicly opened 
on or about the 23rd of July next; and that 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh be 
invited to perform the ceremony. The report 
was agreed to. 

OPENING OF THE WESTERN ENTRANCE TO 
MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL.— The new tower of 
this.cathedral is now completed, and formally 
opened. The tower on its eastern side opens to 
the nave, forming the vestibule, or principal 
entrance to the church. Above the western 
door is a painted memorial-window to the late 
Mr. J. OC. Harter, of five lights, divided by a 
transom. A band of ornate mouldings runs 
underneath the window and is continued along 
the two sides, dividing the open portion of the 
tower into two stages. The interior of the tower 
is of stone, and is completely covered with panel- 
work tracery, carved. The tracery of the second 
stage on the north and south sides of the tower 
is made to assume the form of a pointed perpen- 
dicular window similar to that in the western 
face; and from the spandrels rises the fan 
tracery of the vaulting, the centre of the vault 
being filled with a large circle, within which are 
smaller circles filled with tracery, except the 
centre one of all, on which there is a heraldic 
device. 


Tue Fatt or “ Mereoric Stones” in Bre- 
MINGHAM.—Some of the stones collected from 
the great thunderstorm on the 29th ult. were 
sent to the borough analyst for examination. 
Dr. Hill, in his report, says,—‘‘ They possess 
the character, colour, fracture, hardness, specific 
gravity (about 3), and the property of being 
feebly attracted by the magnet, of basaltic 
rock, and are similar to, if not identical with, 
the well-known Rowley rag stone...... The 
proximity of the Rowley rag to us, and the fact 
that our streets are made of and mended with it, 
add probability to the hypothesis that they have 
been carried up from the surface of the earth by 
a cyclone, to be showered down at a distance 
from the spot where they were raised. This is 
not only plausible, but probable; but the bypo- 
thesis must not be accepted without reserve, for 
the reason that cases are on record, and appa- 
rently well authenticated, of the fall of innu- 
merable fragments at different times, possessing, 
as far as I can learn, exactly the characters of 
those which have been submitted to me, and 
which are believed by high scientific authority 
to be aérolites or asteroids.” The occurrence, 
as we remarked, of such a fall upon two similar 
occasions, if not oftener, in one and the same 
town, and in a locality near to a quarry where 
such stones exist, is almost conclusive as to their 
origin. 

Tue Enetish Cxurch or St. ANDREW, 
ComPizGNe.—The designs for this lately con- 
secrated edifice were prepared by Mr. Thorn- 
ton Shiells, of Edinburgh, and the execution 
of the work was seen to by M. Lonis Calla, 
of Paris, architect. The church is of Early 
English character. The steeple rises at the side 
of the church. The nave is of a simple charac- 
ter, and capable of containing about 200 persons. 
All the woodwork of the building is open, and is 
of red deal, varnished like the benches and 
wainscot of the nave. At the right hand of the 
choir is the vestry, also wainscoted and far- 
nished to harmonize with the style of the church. 
The windows are decorated with the armorial 
bearings of the foundress, Mrs. Russell Barring- 
ton, and of St Andrew on the left—the place 
appointed for the organ and the singers. The 
whole interior is in the English Gothic style. 
The tower is octagonaR and terminates by a 
St. Andrew’s Cross, with a weathercock of gilt 
bronze, bearing in the carving the Royal Lion 
of Scotland. A spiral staircase conducts to the 
clock and the belfry. The church stands back a 
few feet from the avenue, and an iron gate or 
railing encloses the space.. This gate is orna- 
mented with four pillars, the two centre ones 
being surmounted by lions, holding shields with 
the emblems of St. Andrew, In the garden are 





placed benches of varnished oak of an original 
design, 
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popularise the antiquities and history of Free- 
masonry. If taken up by proper hands, advan- 
tage could not fail to result. 

Savery in THE Mine.—One of rome corre- 
spondents suggests that steam power be adopted 
to ventilate coal mines. The extensive and in- 
tricate labyrinths, sidings, cuttings, drifts, and 
cavities in the roofs, where the dangerous gas 
accumulates, there being no through draught, 
would render his plan ineffectual. The gas 
could be easily drawn off if cupola-formed, 
or like unto the Thames Tunnel; but a 
mine is a very different place. .My plan of 
igniting it by the electric spark every moment 
is the only effectual method to secure safety in 
the mine. I should like to fix the wires in any 
mine in the kingdom that is considered the 
most “ fiery,” for I feel confident that explosions 
will be events of the past.—R. T. 


MowrvumentaL.—Some time since a proposal 
was made to place a marble statue of the ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone, in 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, and a considerable 
gum of money having been raised, the com- 
mission was given to Mr. G. G. Adams, sculptor. 
The statue, the execution of which has been 
delayed owing to the indisposition of Mr. Adams, 
is now near completion.—— Digging operations 
have been commenced in front of the Midland 
Station, at Bradford, for the proposed monument 
to Richard Oastler, “The Factory King.” Upon 
observing this fact a correspondent of the local 
Observer says :—“ The site is the finest in all 
the borough, if not in Yorkshire; and, if it must 
be occupied by a statue, it is worthy of a noble 
subject,—a man whom the nation honours. Sach 
@ man was Cobden, a world-wide patriot. Such 
@ man was not Oastler, a narrow, blatant reviler. 
He was the opposite of Cobden ;—the opponent 
of free-trade and all reform in legislation on 
civil and religious matters. Surely, Oastler is 
not the man whom Bradford most delighted to 
honour, 


Varun or Lanp in Liverroot.—An inquiry 
—— Sectpeneomens and a special jury, for 
purpose o the compensation to be 
paid by the Corporation for a property in Jordan- 
street, belonging to Mr. Wilson, and required 
for the purpose of making a new street from 
Parliament-street to Wapping, under the Act of 
1865. Mr. Samuell, barrister (instructed by 
Messrs. Norris & Sons), appeared for the 
claimant; the town clerk for the corporation. 
The property consists of about 720 square yards 
of freehold land, with workshops, sheds, &c., 
upon it, now used as a boat-building yard, and a 
sublet as a smithy. For the claimant, 
» Werdley, architect, was called, who valued 
the property at 3,600/., and the usual 10 per 
cent, for the property being taken compulsorily. 
Mr. Hornblower and Mr. Wylie agreed. For 
the corporation, Mr. Culshaw’s valuation was 
2;7921., Mr. James Holme’s 2,8341., and Mr. 
BSeott’s 2,4301., all adding 10 per cent. for com- 
pulsory taking. Mr. Samuell and the town 
mo addressed the ps, The assessor summed 
up, jury retired, on returning, ea 
verdict for 3,701. ne 
Tue New Caurcu iw Porr Varn, Hertrorp. 
The chief-stone of this edifice has been laid. It 
is intended for the convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of the parish of Bengeo in the district of 
Port Vale. The new church, which is to be 
erected in the Early Decorated style, will contain 
sittings for 400 persons, and the contract for 
building it has been taken at 3,2001. It is to be 
built of Kentish rag, with dressings of Bath 
stone. The plan is cruciform, with nave and one 
aisle, and when the population has increased and 
more room is required, it is contemplated erecting 


@ second aisle, corresponding with the first. The 
chancel has an 


single 

window on the south side. The west window is 
formed with four-lights, with trefoil heads and 
trefoil intersections, with a rose window finishing 
the top. The spandrels are enriched with 
carvings. Near the apex, or gable, there will 
be a circular window, with three 

lights, each within a circle. 
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For Union Chapel, Oxford-road, Manchester. Medland 
& Taylor, oa Quantities by Mr, H Pinckbeck -~ 
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Hoyland 
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For reseating nave, and forming “chorus cantorum,” 
&e., of Holy Trinity Church, Bolton-le-Moors, M 
& Taylor, mp — 














Bh Wilmslow Parish —_— Me oy Mediand & 

r, architects. Quantities . H. Breary 

- Thompson Fn, £3,146 6 0 
Robinson & SON crscasccccasraseessnn 2 

Hawe 

Warham 

Lane 

















For building # new _parsonage-house, at Brackley 
Northants, for the Rev. L. H. Thicknesse.’‘ Mr. O. Buck- 
eridge, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. Tanner :— 

over ‘ 3,240 
Baker 227 
Franklin 
Kimberley 
Davis 
Hedges 
Selby 
Orchard 
Claridge 
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OUORE GE ONE ccccccccsccscccdeccnece ‘ 
Manley & Rogers 
Saunders 
Sheppard 
Sneezum 














For ing cottages, 
M.P. Mr. John Birch, architect :— 
Downing 
Smith & Son 


Harris .. 














For alterations and additions to enim, Charter- 
house-lane, Smithfield. Mr. H. H, Collins, architect :— 
Ball & Russell £550 0 0 
00 
0 


449 0 
435 0 0 


For Fire-brigade Station, Old-street-road, Shore diteh, 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works :— 
Winship (accepted) £2,175. 0 0 


For additions to Working Men’s College, Great Ormond 
street. Mr. W. Webb, architect :— 

Hail, Class-room, and Museum, 

a Brothers ..cccccssccceeeee sees £4,275 


King & Sons........ ececcoeee eeesccees eoee 
Shaw 




















Piper & Wheeler ........0.csssessesee 
Myers 
Jackson & Shaw 
Lon ire & Burge one setenececeseoes 
SY & BROgers. arccorccencseones 
Perry & Go 
erry > 
Shar & Cole 
pington & Co! 
Kelly, Brothers  ......... n4sacade wns 
Minor Estimates, 
Roberts 
‘Webb & Sons 
Dove, Brothers 
Myers 
Kirk 


Piper & Wheeler 
seasesscoecsciese tees 
































Jackson & Shaw .......ccccsccrsseess 
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-street, 
the trustees of ay ook Market” Mess Tarnt jarvis & 
Son, architects :— 


Carter & Son ......000. £2,005 
Hart 


, in Wiltshire, for Mr. R. P. Long, | 


Benevolent Co: 





Quantities furnished by Mx. Bredericl'S Low ch, 
Marsland & Sons.............. seoseee £2,440 § @ 
Beeton . 

Saunders 














For ilding Deeplish Cottage, Rochdale, 
Owen March. Mediand & Taylor, Srokibeats pag 
Grundy reves £1,165 QO Q 
1,124 0 0 
For alterations to the Duke of Sussex, Gibson, 
Lambeth, for Mr. Wells. Mr. William Nunn, architect... 
Turner & Sons F £662 
ter nee 
Mather & Read .2......5.c..scccseeees 
Brothers 


coedenovteccscssercess 
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570 
547 
515 
502 
430 
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For rebuilding the Whitfield Tabernacle, Moorfields, 
Messrs. Searle & Son, architects. Quantities supplied;— 
Browne & i oo. 





Ashby CP ma 
erry i eovacene poesasesssesccaneas 
Collis & Son 











Brass 
Piper & Wheeler 
Higgs 


1 
Newman & Mann 
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For the erection of the new offices at the county court 
Leeds. Mr. T. C. Sorby, architect :— 
Garland & Son... .cccccscsssssoereees 
Whiteley 
Pounder 
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Por building a warehouse, for Mr. White, in 
street, Lambeth, Messrs, I. RB. Fowler & Hi 


Mill 
Chutter 
Moultrie 
Harding ‘ 
FE i & Andrew 

aliett 


E 
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Donley 
Taylor 
Reed 











For buil a@ new box-room, at the Royal Medical 
ge, m, for the Couneil of the 


Medical Benevolent College. Mr. G. Elkingtou, archi 














For two small cottages, for Mr. John Smith, Mr, Henry 


Peak, architect :— 
Pollard & Son £301 10 0 

267 0 0 

250 0 0 
245 0 «0 
197 10 0 


For additions to the Male and Female Infirmaries, at 
the Guildford Union, Mr, Henry Peak, architect:— 
Strudwick £260 15 0 



































ty: sear Blackwell Farmhouse, near Guildford. 
Loe (accepted 





ee ning ee ee rout, ut Meishamy 

0 nts, an airs couse, at it 

the county of Kent. Mr. Henry M‘Calla, architect s— 
Seager £583 0 0 
Foord 00 


j ishes it 

50, Old Broad-street.—Mr. Gregg, architect, wishes 
said, with reference to tenders for additions to this a 
given in our last, that the tender of 9,6471., by a 7 
Ashby & Sons, was accepted. The tenders by Messrs. 
Holland, Mansfield, & Lawrence, not being 10 apers 4 i 
with instructions or conditions of tendering, were 
co} 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Church Clock (stout zinc, ox better still, thin slate set — 
remedy the evit}.—A Country Gentleman (we have * BY ta, 
of the tube-pumps from some who have used them, Ninn 
water is near the surface, and the so'l gravelly. Ia ¢ required for 
the result is not 80 good).—Pentalpha (license is Bo. Mat soy, 
making out artificers’ bille, As to jointag Institute, "A. Ln jam (ioe 
seoretary).—J. D. M. (too late),—E. B. F. (in typel-— —2. 
warded).—8. W. A. (we. have.not sen the trap 
N. F.—Mr. B,—S. D. W.—F. M.—F. 0. W.-M. 4 
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H. J.—@. MB 


on rl 7, Wm 
for | —Messrs. G:—J. P.~Mr. W. L.-J.—J. F-~: T W.-& & B-M. Wm 


T.6.8—-G58.&0.—T. H. BJ. m P. 2 
I.W-W. & EJ, D. Mee. W.—A. Le We LY 
H. P.—J. M.—W. P.—8. & Son.—B. L. &—B = ery = 
I.E H-O.W. A-B B-S E B-B LG 
H. L, P. aad giles 
We axe compelled to decline--pointing ont books 
must be accompanied 


addresses. 
All statements of facts,, lists of Tenders, &c., nocesesciiy OT 
by the name aad! addsews of the sender, not 


publication, and papers reed # 
Norg,—The responsibility of signed articles, 
publle ameetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








